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THE CATHOLIC BILL. 


The Duke of PORTLAND, on the Order of the Day being read, ex- 
pressed his anxiety not to trespass on the patience of Noble Lords, 
while discharging the duty he owed to so important a subject. It was 
impossible for him, although not presuming to trespass on the valu- 
able time of their Lordships, to move the second reading of a Bill 
enabling the Roman Catholic Peers of the United Kingdom to resume 
their legislative rights, without, at the same time, reminding their 
Lordships of the manner in particular by which the venerable Act of 
Elizabeth had’ exempted from its operation the Members of this 
House, who continued to retain their seats, and to exercise the privi- 
lege of voting, till the 30th of Charles the Second. It was, at this era, 
so fatal to political truth and religious rights, that, under the supposi- 
tion of Roman Catholic Peers having been identified with the Titus 
plot, they were deprived of their, Parliamentary privileges. Of all the 
Roman Catholic Peers thus inculpated in one damnatory clause, it was 
remarkable that Lord Stafford was the only Peer who was actually 
brought to trial and executed ; an event which had afterwards béen 
stigmatized, by an authority not to be disputed, as a legal murder. 
But it no longer rested on retrospective grounds whether the present 
Bill ought to be passed; for though it were admitted that the excla- 
sion of Roman Catholic Peers from their legislative functions might 
be necessary at the period he referred to, would any one say that 
such exclusion was necessary now? Could it be maintained that the 
measure of exclusion was more imperative and necessary now than 
during the 5th of Elizabeth, when Roman Catholic emissaries were 
overrunning the nation? Yet, even in these circumstances, what was 
the language of Parliament? Roman Catholic Peers were allowed to 
retain their seats, “ forasmuch as Her Majesty (Queen Elizabeth) felt 
assured of the faithful loyalty of those her Temporal Lords of Parlia- 
ment.” Now, he would put it directly to Noble Lords, could Queen 
Elizabeth feel more assured of the loyalty of her Catholic Lords of 
Parliament than his Majesty must be at the present time? No instances 
had occurred, that he was aware of, in which the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic Peers was opposed to the Constitution of the country ; for, 
on the contrary, they were, amongst others, the very Peers who 
resisted the sending of seven of the Protestant Bishops to the Tower, 
in the reign of James the Second, and co-operated to restore them. 
Ile could not, therefore, well conceive on what substantial grounds 
the present Bill could be opposed. If reference were irtended to be 
made to past measures of caution, the question was—Were such 
measures at all necessary now? Parliament had, during the last 25 
years, found it necessary to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act; but did 
it ever once occur to the Legislature, in those eventful years, to render 
the suspension perpetual? Let this illustration be applied to the situ- 
ation of the Raman Catholic Peers. There was no manner of difficulty 
in creating and continuing the operation of injustice ; but it was the 
great object of the present Bill to remove the injustice which had er- 
roneously been inflicted on the Roman Catholic Peers. He had, ac- 
cordingly, to move, that the Bill should now be read a second time. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, those who called for the adoption 
of this measure looked for nothing but unlimited indulgence.—(Hear !) 
—Thirty years ago he was noticed by a great man, (Mr. Pitt,) and 
for thirty years he had always opposed the request of the Roman 
Catholics without adequate security... He never heard what these 
securities could be, and from othexs only heard the securities to be 
proposed. It was but last year, the¥ had proposals for security ; but, 
good God! the measure now proposed astonished him more than any 
thing else in the course of a long life. The King must be a Protestant, 
or allegiance would not be done him. In fact he never knew so much 
trash to be found in any Bill as in that now presented for the approval 
of their Lordships. He was quite satisfied their Lordships knew 
little of the present disturbed state of the Protestant mind on this sub- 
ject, or they would not proceed to legisiate against these feelings, 
which it was their duty not to violate. A distinction was taken as to 


. the case of the Catholic Peers and the Catholics generally. He did 


not mean to say there was no such distinction; but as yet it had not 
been satisfactorily established. He meant to speak in the most res- 
pectful terms of the Catholic Peers; but he remembered, and should 
act upon the principle of a very great Judge, who said, “I shall enter 
into a contract with myself that affection shall not sway me from 
Justice ; but still I say, no man could have any gentleness of nature 
about him who did not treat such persons well.” Despite, however, 
of all this, he was called upon to consider well the prineiple on which 
he was bound to act. The proposed measure would not quiet, but 
disturb, the public mind, and he availed himself of the authority of the 
most celebrated men—of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Grattan, of the respectable 
author of it (Mr. Canning)—to show that without adequate security 
it should neyer be carried into effect. It was said the Church would 
not be endangered by it; and beyond that, that it had little or nothing 
to do with the general measure of emancipation; but every tittle of 
that he be ged leave respectfully to deny. With respect to the Bill, 
he believed he must have been led into a very great mistake by the 
printer of the House of Commons, inasinach as he stated that its object 














was to repeal an Act which happened to be repealed about one han- 
dred years ago.—(Hear, hear!)—He had a great respect for the 
framer of this Bill; he wished him well wherever he was going ; but 
he was really surprised how the mistake to which he alluded could 
have arisen. ‘Towards the end of the Bill there were a few words, 
“any Act or Acts to the contrary notwithstanding ;” and it would be 
for him, by and bye, to show what the import of a few loose words 
happened to be. No one could look from the period of the Reforma- 
tion downwards, and not perceive hew ignominiously many of our 
ancestors yielded to the Court of Rome. From the Reformation to 
the Revolution many were the strange projects afloat, and great was 
that misery felt to be, which belonged to the circumstances of not 
knowing what was the deminant religion—not a dominant religion for 
the purpose of making the Church political, but for making the State 
religious. And if their Lordships now decided favourably on the pro- 
posed measure, there would be a renewal of the same projects and the 
same misery. If, however, it was their Lordships’ opinion that it was 
better to have the Catholic religion dominant rather than the Protes- 
tant, let them say so; but let them say so now and decide it. His 
Noble Friend seemed to have no apprehension of the supremacy of the 
Church of Rome ; he was sorry to be obliged to differ from him. It 
could not be forgotten, that during the time of Philip and Mary the 
most disgraceful record of our history was to be found, a record by 
which the Pope’s supremacy was admitted, and all the previous acts 
denying it were repealed. One of the most respectable Judges who 
ever adorned the Bench (Mr. Justice Hale) had said that no Catholic 
and Protestant could take the same oath of allegiance together. Al- 
legiance was undivided ; and no man could pay temporal allegiance 
to one and spiritual allegiance to another. From time to time, how- 
ever, and from age to age, the country was jn e contest with Popery 
—a contest which he hoped no man would ever see come again. Be- 
sides, their Lordships should consider that if the Catholics obtained 
that which they now sought, the Dissenters could not remain in their 
present condition. By the 5th of Elizabeth, Catholics were inadmis- 
sible to the House of Commons, though admissible to seats in the 
House of Lords. But next came the 30th Charles Il.—and if, under 
that Act Peers were still admissible, they were liable to be asked if 
they were recusants, which every one knew would bring them from 
their seats. And, good God! were their Lordships to be now told, 
that the great men who enacted that measure were so frightened that 
they were by terror driven to its adoption? Then came the reign of 
James II.; but if they believed the newspaper in which were to be 
found Reports of what passed elsewhere in the Bill now before them, 
they could scarcely believe any such reign ever existed. His poor, his 
wretched opinion was, that if Titus Oates were never born, there were 
other circumstances which justified the enactment of that measure. 
The opinions of the Russells and the Sydneys, who were executed, 
should not be forgotten as regarded popery ; but if these men had 
never lived, he begged their Lordships to look at the measure taken 
by King William, who on his death-bed put the seal to the Act of 
Settlement—to the terms of the Union with Scotland—to the Acts of 
George the First, even to the Indemnity Act of George the Second. 
He begged their Lordships to look at all these things, and then say 
if Protestant supremacy was not their object? The word of a King 
should be as sacred as his oath; and James I. said nothing was 
nearer to his heart than the preservation of their liberties and laws, 
while yet, from day to day, he was making his own will the law, and 
subverting all liberty and law together. He would trust no man 
farther than the law trusted him—no man could tell what another 
might do even a month hence—and thence it was that the obligations 
of an oath were deemed necessary to secure the preservation of liberty 
and law. ‘Titus Oates offended, and Jefferies punished beyond what 
he ought ; but the infamous conduct of Titus Oates was fully estab- 
lished long before the Revolution. It might be true, as was said, that 
the Legislature of to-day could not bind down that of to-morrow—but 
there were cases, as in those of the Seven Acts, and in others, where 
the structure as of a new society was to be established, in which the 
acts were passed as binding for ever. When King William, then 
Prince of Orange, was invited here, his first wish was that a perma- 
nent settlement should take place in order that Religion and the Laws, 
and that liberty, which was subverted, should never thereafter be en- 
dangered. And could it be now said that the great men who favored 
and carried the Revolution were driven to it by their fears of Titus 
Oates? The fifth of Elizabeth did not exclude Catholic Peers from 
their seats, but the 30th of Charles the Second did ; and King William 
re-enacted the disability then first created. If the King must be a 
Protestant—so must the Houses of Lords and Commons be a Protes- 
tant. A female heir to the Throne was prevented from marrying a 
Papist ; and not only that, but there was the Corohation Oath, which 
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so happily flourished in 1688.—It was said, that the bargain between 
England and Scotland was a foolish bargain. Be it so or not, he 
wished their Lordships would read over the Scotch Statutes which 
were contained in three volumes not larger than his hand; and there 
they would find the Scotch law to say, that no Catholic should hold a 
seat in either House of Parliament, though the Irish Articles of Union 
seemed to contain another language. The Scotch law said, that 
electors and elected must all be Protestants. In now coming to the 
Ist of George the First, he begged leave to say that he should not 
enter into the question whether the Revolution was necessary or not ; 
but by the Ist of George the First, all the former Acts were repealed, 
and all re-enacted anew. Then came the Indemnity Act of George 
the Second, which the Legislature might withhold whenever circum- 
stances rendered it necessary. The preamble of the Bill now pro- 
posed could never be agreed to, unless their Lordships were prepared 
to say that all the causes and consequences which had arisen before 
the time of Charles the Second, and since, no longer existed. He 
could not conceive how such a Bill could be brought before them, 
especially when unaccompanied by any securities. He still felt some 
gratitude to those who brought it in, inasmuch as it seemed to awaken 
feelings which would have lain dormant some time longer but for its 
introduction. If this Bill were passed, what could be said to Catholics 
not having seats in the House of Commons? And again, he repeated, 
if his Sovereign were not allowed to marry a Papist, he must protest 
against their having seats in this House. He could not consent to risk 
that tranquillity which we had now enjoyed for 150 years. It was true 
he had asked for soine specific measure ; a specific measure was pro- 
duced—but who ever thought it would have been unaccompanied by 





‘larger measure could be resisted. The principle of concession wou 
+be carried—the principle of no security being necessary would) 
adopted—and the full measure of emancipation must pass into ay 9 
| {t was said this measure must take place one day or other ; he did met 
believe it would take place ; and his opinion was, the more such eé. 

sions were repeated, the less chance would there be of its success. “HE 


secured by the Revolution would be destroyed ; but he had one con-7 
solation left him, that he was not accessary to their destruction. 
Earl GREY said, he was unable to follow the legal learning 
Noble Lord ; but he thought his inferences, though given in term 
nlarm, were not fully borne out; and he hoped their Lordships 
not consider them of such weight as to be the means of rejecting he 
Bill before them. ‘The Noble Lord began with the declaration at the 
Revolution, and to the principles of that Revolution no mati 
was more strongly attached than he (Lord Grey) was. If he con- 
sidered the tendency of this Bill was to invalidate those principles, 
no man would be found more eagerly to resist it. (Hear, hear!) 
But believing, as he did, that exclusion was then only an exception— 
(Hear, hear !)—and not a principle—believing the object then intend- 
ed was, the establishment of civil and religious liberty on a secure 
foundation—believing that the securities them taken as the best the 
circumstances of the times permitted, he could pot oppose the prayer 
of the Bill now before them. When he looked around the present 
state of the world, he saw no causes existing like those which prevail- 
ed at and before 1688; and thence it was that he appealed to their 
Lordships, in the spirit of the Revolution, to restore those Catholic 
Peers to the rights of which many of them were anjustly deprived. 
The first Noble Lord who opposed this Bill, and the Noble Lord who 
immediately preceded him, said, if the present Bill were passed, that 
it would be the next step to granting the full measure of emancipa- 
tion. If such were its effects, it would to him be no objection, except 
inasmuch as it might be said to be an insidious mode of procuring it. 
Such imputations were thrown out, that were even unjustifiable as ap- 
plied to the powerful individual who was the author of the Bill, and 
the able supporter of the Catholic claims in their fullest extent. That 
individual, understanding the general question was not to be brought 
on this Session, introduced the Bill mto the other House of Parliament, 
and having proved successful there, it was now before their Lordships. 
The present Bill should be considered on its own merits, and it requir- 
ed something more than mere assertion to prove that, if passed, it 
would lead to a full and entire emancipation. He always abstained 
from putting the general claims of the Catholics on their right ; while 
he admitted the general right of conscience which existed in every 
man of worshipping his God in the religion which he believed to 
be true. This right, however, was liable to restraint as often as the 
genera! safety really demanded it. But then the onus lay on those 
who called for restrictions to prove them necessary. They were bound 
to show how far political principles and religious affections were so 
linked—how far either or both were so dangerous as to debar the sub- 





bound the King to protect the Protestant Establishment. The King 
was also bound to make the declaration against transubstantiation 
either here from the Throne, or at Westminster, when crowned ; and 
their Lordships all knew the King had made that declaration here. 
He should be glad to know what the great men who effected the 
Revolution would say to him, if up stairs he stated all their proceed- 
ings to be absurd? If he said so, he apprehended he should come 
down stairs more quickly than might be agreeable. The Act of Set- 
tlement declared that all the Acts of James II. were intended to sub- 
vert the Protestant Religion ; and at the close of the Bill of Rights it 
was also declared that Protestantism should be the law for ever. He 
did not mean to say, the law might not be altered; but it should not 
be altered without knowing what were likely to be its present and 





probable results—and without rashly censuring the greatest men who 
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ject from his right. If such a necessity existed, then he admitted the 
Legislature had the power to impose restrictions, but not in other cir- 
cumstances. From the time of the Reformation to the 30th Charles 
If. Catholic Peers were not excluded from this House—nor were Ca- 
tholics in either House bound by law to take certain oaths as a matter 
of necessity, until the 5th of Elizabeth. In that year an oath was 
framed to be taken by Catholics in th, House of Commons, and Ca- 
tholics in the House of Peers were expressly excepied from it. Let 
it also be considered what were the perils and the dangers which thea 
surrounded Queen Elizabeth. She had but recently ascended the 
Throne—powerful Monarchs were in hostility against her religi 

the most ambitious Pope that ever lived was then in the chair at . 
sanctioning all their enterprises ; there was the assassination of the 





Prince of Orange—the Massacre of St. Bartholomew at Paris—and 





securities? If their Lordships consented to this measure, no other ia wie 


it be to pass, he considered that the religion, the liberty, and laws | 
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nqqutnending 0 this, Queen Elizabeth never asked for that securi- 
ty, without which the Noble Lord (Eldon) said the country and its 
liberties would be destroyed. (Hear, hear!) Elizabeth found no rea- 
son to repent of that wise policy; and afterwards, when threatened 


by the Armada, found motives for tulation in the confidence re- 
posed in her Catholic subjects. The Roman Catholics were then her 
most r defenders. The same happened in the time of James the 


First, Although that Sovereign was engaged in a controversy with 
Cardinal Bellarmine ; although threate by the authority of. the 
Pope—still the Catholics adhered to him: and his unfortunate suc- 
cessor perhaps perished, because he had no confidence in his people. 
‘The 13th of Chas. IT. was not directed against the Catholics generally. 
The Test Act, which followed, was directed against the Duke of York. 
All persons who did not take the oath against transubstantiation, and 
in favor of the King’s supremacy, were excluded from office—and-the 
result was the removal of the Duke and the Lord Treasurer. Under 
these circumstances arose the Popish plot—a period at which law af- 
worded no justice—innocence no protection ; a period, at which stories 
were invented and believed, whose very mention now startles the ima- 
gination. It was not iill after the Popish plot, that the Act of the 
30th of Charles Il. was passed, and to that event was it mainly as- 
etibed. With respect to previous events, it was proper to state that 
in the same year, 1675, another Test Act was introduced, entitled the 
Bishop's Test Act, by which all persons who did not take an oath of 
passive obedience were excluded from the House. This, however, 
was not proposed without the most strenuous resistance, as altogether 
unconstitutional. Protests were made against it, and every means 
adopted to mark the sense in which it was viewed by those who felt 
themselves called upon to oppose it, and who characterised it as a 
efoss attempt to violate those privileges which were inherent by birth, 
and which nothing but the most serious crimes could have forfeited. 
In the consideration df that Bill a Standing Order was passed, and 
that, too, nemine contradicente, for not a single voice was raised in op- 
Position to it, and which still remained on the journals of that House, 
which he thought it not unimportant to read at the present moment. 
Tt was this :—“ Ordered by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Par- 
tiament assembled, that no oath shall be imposed by Bill or otherwise 
"pon Peers, with a penalty in case of a refusal to lose their places 
and votes in Parliament or liberty of debates therein ; and that this 
“order be added to the Standing Order of the House.” Notwithstand- 
ing this order, however, thus recognising the hereditary rights of 
the Peers of England, the Statute of the 30th Charles II. was passed. 
And by whom was this Bill proposed? Why, of all other persons, by 
those who had been the warmest advocates of the order which he had 
just read, and this too not in ignorance of the existence of such an 
order, or from inadvertency, for it was distinctly brought under their 
observation ; but in defiance of this order the Bill was passed, and the 
Standing Order itself remained unrepealed. What was the fair in- 
ference to be drawn from this, but that the Bill was introduced from 
a feeling of necessity at the moment, arising out of the terrors excited 
by the Popish Plot? and that the House was still disposed to recog- 
nise the hereditary right of the House of Peers, which was founded 
on the true principle of the Constitution, and which was only brought 
in question by the peculiar circumstances which were then existing? The 
House should not lose sight of the character of the times when this 
Bill was passed ; and it was equally incumbent on them to remember 
that it was coupled with a recognition which was, as he hadstated, still 
among their Standing Orders. He desired to say, that he stood there 
arguing for the ancient privileges of the Constitution. He asked for no 
concessions—he asked for no innovations. He now came to the pe- 
riod of the Revolution, when this law of exclusion was passed—but 
passed, he would say,entirely under the influence of the gross and 
abominable perjuries of Oates. He would advise that the principles 
apon which the Revolution took place were altogether opposed to this 
measure; but if it was adopted at the time of the Revolution, it was 


fecessary to examine the circumstances under which it was so adopt- 
@@5 aad he contended that unless the same necessiiics existed at the 
y es it moment, unless the same facts could be adduced, it in no re- 

et Served the argument of the Noble Lord. He was willing to ad- 

| that they were not now called upon to examine whether the law 


figinalty unjust, or whether it was induced by the necessity which 
ahem arose ; but they were now to examine whether, at the present 

erisis, they were justified in confirming this law—pregnant as it was 

Pwith the greatest injustice to a highly respectable and honourable class 
of the community—and to continue a system of exclusion which it 
‘Must be admitted by every candid mind could only be supported by 
paramount necessity. That necessity could no longer be pleaded, and 
*. ‘the continuance of such exclusion was in direct opposition to the most 
“sacred principles of the Revolution of 1688. What, however, were 
the neces under which the Bill was cruelly passed ? Enough 
had already been said of the perjuries of Titus Oates, and of the ter- 
rors which had been thereby excited. But what were the actual dan- 
gers? A Popish Sovereign had recently been excluded from the 

Throne ; that Sovereign was supported, he might almost say, by a 

majority of the people from this country, as well as by a great and 
powerful nation then in the zenith of its power and glory. He was 
not now speaking philosophically, for no man could say, philosophical- 

ly, that the age of Louis the Fourteenth was distinguished for its true 
glory. He ouly used these epithets in their general sense ; he was 
supported, however, by the Government of France as well as by a 

powerful party at home. Almost all the Catholics of that time were 

attached to that Monarch. These were the dangers which led to the 

passing of this law, which otherwise no man would deny was incon- 

sistent with the Constitution of the country. Upon former occasions 
he had heard opinions upon the Roman Catholic religion, and upon 
the principles which it was thought that religion was calculated to up- 
hold, at once dangerous to the existence of society itself, which, he 

was happy to say, even by those who might be averse to this Bill, 

were no longer maintained. Thus looking back to the period of the 

Revolution, there were two grounds upon which this law imposing an 

oath upon Catholic Peers, which necessarily led to their exclusion 

from Parliament, was founded. The first was the danger arising from 

a Popish Pretender, and the second the opinions which were main- 

tained, but which had been long since abandoned by every candid 

mind, of the mischievous tenets of the Catholic religion. Were they 

called upon at the present time to guard against these dangers? They 

were no longer agitated by the apprehensions of a Papist Pretender, 

as the reigning Family, he believed, was Srmly fixed on the Throne, 

and secure in the undivided affections of the people; and, with re- 

spect to the Catholic religion, all illiberal notions in that respect had 

been set at rest. ‘Then what motives, he would ask, consistently with 

the principles of justice, and if not justice, of policy, could justify the 

continuance of such a law upon their statute books? But the Noble 

Lord had said that all hitherto who had contended for the expediency 

of relief to the Catholic had accompanied their demands with cer- 

tain securities for the protection of the public which were not now 

suggested. With respect to himself he was exempted from this 

charge, as he was always of opinion that such securities were valua- 

ble rather in sound than in substance. But they were not now con- 

tending for any general measure of relief—all they asked was a par- 

ticular measure of relief to the Catholic Peers, whom they desired to 

be restored to the same privileges of voting in that House, which they 

had enjoyed from the Reformation down to the period of the 30th of 

Charles IL Why look for securities—what securities were then in 

those tines their known loyalty—a loyalty which had never 

ted uatil the creation of the terrors which he had describ- 

el Thea id the Noble Lord, “ It will be an anomaly if we admit the 
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Peers to the House of Lords, and exclude the Contmoners from the 
House of Commons, or indeed stop short of emancipation.” if this 
were an anomaly, it was an anomaly that:had existed from the time. 
of Henry the Eighth to the 30th of Charles the Second. With regard 
to this measure lie was couscientiously persuaded it might be adopted 
without, the slightest shadow for apprehending any bad consequences 
hereafter. He could not understand what was meaut by the Noble 
Lord by “ future consequences dangerous to the State.” If he con- 
ceived the proposed concessions could create such dangers, he would 
certainly not disguise it; bet it was his firm persuasion that this Bill 
would not advance or retard the general measure of relief which he 
sincerely hoped the House would at some period or other be disposed 
to grant. (Hear, hear!) Thdé Noble Lord on the cross bench had 
thought that this power could not be granted to the Catholics with 
safety to the State, but he would ask him if he could show that during 
the period to which he had allided, it-had been enjoyed without dan- 
ger ; upon what principle they should now continue so severe a dis- 
qualification? The Noble Lofd had also said that the act of one Le- 
gislature was not bound by the act of another, and that the legislation 
fof to-day would not bind the legislation of to-morrow, any further 
than was essential to the principles of the Constitution; to this he 


the sacred principles of the Revolution should not now be repealed, 
and more especially as it could be repealed with perfect safety to the 
State. But he said it was sanctioned by the Act of Union with Scot- 
land. It was true that the Act of Union with Scotland provided that 
the Peers should take the Oath of Supremacy; but what were the 
words—“ Unless otherwise provided by the British Parliament.” Here 
he found in the margin of this Act, in the hand-writing of a Noble 
Lord which he thought he recognised, (the Lord Chancellor,) the fol- 
lowing memorandum—* This alludes not to weaken, but to strengthen 
the securities.” This might be a very useful comment on the text to 


the Act itself to convey a clear admission that the rights which were 
thus curtailed might afterwards be restored; and the same observation 
might be made with respect to the Act of Union with Ireland, in which 
the same words were introduced. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR here made some observations on the 
marginal note in the Statute Book referred to by Earl Grey, (which ap- 
peared to be his own, and not that belonging to the House,) which was 
inaudible below the bar. 

Earl GREY, in continuation, referred to the Act of 1817, whereby 
the highest ranks, both of the army and navy, had been thrown open 
to the Catholics without any security whatever, although but a few 
short years before, when the same measure was proposed, it was 
clamorously rejected by the very same individuals, on the ground that 
while toleration was permitted it would be highly dangerous to the 
State, above all other powers, to grant the power of the sword to this 
class of His Majesty’s subjects ; and yet to the existence of this pow- 
er, perhaps, did His Majesty’s Ministers owe the situation which they 
now held. (Hear, hear!) Here again he was reminded of another 
objection to the Bill which had been brought up from the other House, 
namely, that the Bill referred to Acts of Charles the Second, and cer- 
tain other Acts, and did not specify what those Acts were. If this 
was an error, the saine error existed in the Bill which he had just 
mentioned of 1817, the preamble which ran thus :—“ Whereas by cer- 
tain Acts, &c.” If censure applied to the one, therefore it was equal- 
ly applicable to the other. In conclusion, the Noble Earl said he felt 
that he had most ineffectually, although most sincerely, delivered his 
sentiments on this question. He could only say that he considered, 
under all circumstances, policy as well as justice required that the Bill 
should pass, and that they should remove a stigma from their Statute 
books, which, while it reflected disgrace on theinselves, deprived a 
most honourable class of men of the enjoyment of those privileges to 
which they had an hereditary right. (Hear, hear !) 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL said he should not have occasion to take 
up much of the time of the House, having on so many former occa- 
sions delivered his opinions upon the general question to which allu- 
sion had been made by the Noble Ear! who had just sat down. It was 
in every respect more desirable to discuss this Bill on its own merits. 
He was of opinion that no measure could be so mischievous as to call 
upon the House to pass this Bill ; and he trusted this would in the re- 
sult be the conviction, not only of those who were opposed to the 
claims of the Catholics, but of those who were in their favor. Before 
he stated his specific objection to the measure, he would say a few 
words on the general history of the subject; and he would begin by 
saying, that with respect to the Popish-plot, and the foul conspiracy 
of Titus Oates and his coadjutors, no man felt greater abhorrencé 
than himself ; nor did any man more deeply lament the melancholy 
effects of prejudice and faction to which so many eminent men had 
suffered themselves to become the dupes ; but then it did not follow 
that there might not be other circumstances connected with these oc- 
currences which would render it politic to introduce a salutary and ne- 
cessary law. (Hear, hear!) He called upon the House to look back 
to the real state of the country with respect to the Catholics and Pro- 
testants in the antecedent part of that century. Edward the Sixth 
began the great work of reform, and if that able and distinguished 
Monarch had lived to perfect his work, much, if not all, of the sub- 
sequent difficulties would have been avoided. On the death of Ed- 
ward and the succession of Mary,a revulsion took place—the Roman 
Catholics were re-established, and the Protestants were persecuted. 
On her death, and on Elizabeth being called to the Throne, the Pro- 
testants were again re-established, and the great misfortune was, that 
from that time down to the Revolution this question was never looked 
at in a general way with reference to the Constitution of Church and 
State. For though it was a Protestant Church it was not a Protestant 
Sovereign. There was never any law passed which obliged the So- 
vereign not to marry a Catholic, or that went to give stability to the 
Protestant Succession. The consequence was, that the Protestant 
Church was left in a state Of insecurity. ‘The effect of this negligence 
was sufficiently manifest in the reign of James1. ‘That infatuated 
Monarch, although a zealous Protestant, was yet anxious to marry his 
heir apparent to the daughter of a Catholic Sovereign—than which 
nothing could be more preposterous with a view to a Protestant suc- 
cession. He stated all these circumstances to show that the question 
of the connection between State and Church was never fairly examin- 
ed—and in consequence there followed one hundred and fifty years 
of anarchy and blood, and all for the want of a legal connexion be- 
tween Church and State. It would have been totally different if they 
had excluded the Catholics from a participation in the Government. 
He now came to the reign of. Charles Il. He had already stated his 
opinion of ‘Titus Oates, but it did not follow, because he had been 
guilty of great crimes, or that ill-founded prejudices had been excited 
—that there did not exist other causes for the adoption of the mea- 
sures which were thei enacted. He would ask any man who viewed 
the state of the country before that plot was discovered, whether there 
were not sufficient grounds for placing the religion of the country up- 
on a secure footing? No man could say that some measure was not 
necessary to secure the Protestant Established Religion. (Hear!) 
What did they do at the Revolution? The great good efiected by the 
Revolution, which led to a change of the dynasty, was the review of 
the whole system of Government, and the doing of that which ought 
to have been done at the Reformation—namely, the consolidation of 
the Charch and State—of the King and Parliament, which ought to 
be altogether Protestant... The Catholic Peers had no right to com- 
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not entitled to be placed on a better footing than the Throne. This 
was the ground he had always maintained on the al view of this 
subject. He had always contended that the Church and State, 
from principle, ought to be Protestant, and this was the principle 
wpon which the law was founded. Such was the foundation 
of the Act of Union with Scotland; and it was recognised in 
every subsequent reign. But the Noble Earl (Grey) wanted no 
innovation ; he only desired to have things as they were from the 
reigu.of Elizabeth to Charles the Second. On that subject, look to 
the circumstances of the times as existing under the laws which then 
prevailed. What was the state of things during that period? one 
hundred and fifty years of convulsion and bloodshed ! while under a 
system of security to the Protestant religion, they had one hundred 
and fifty years of religious peace. Should they, then, have any ad- 
vantages in abandoning the latter system, and going to sea again 
under all the mischiefs of the former (Hear, hear.)—They were 
told that there would be no danger in this change—he must be a bad 
man, who, with the experience of past ages staring him in the face, 
would support this doctrine. Who in 1630 would have believed that 
in twenty short years the Monarchy and the House of Loris would 
have been abolished ?—(Hear, hear.) —Who, in fact, could foresee what 
events might arise in future times and circumstances? Ought they 
then to put to hazard a system under which they had enjoyed religi- 
ous peace, by conformity to this Bill, and dissolving that connexion 
between the Church which had so long and so happily prevailed, and 
by which only they had maintained a Protestant King and a Protes- 
tant Parliament ?—(Hear, hear.)}—He now caine to the Bill itself, to 
which he objected on various grounds. He objected to it, first, be- 
cause if he sacrificed the great principle for which he was contending, 
it would not set the great question for which the Catholics were con- 
tending at rest, nor bring their claims to any final adjustment. He 
objected to it, secondly, on the principle which had been so readily 
admitted on the other side, that if this Bill were passed, the time must 
come when the doors of the House of Commons must also be thrown 
open to the Catholics ; and he thonght this objection infinitely stronger 


pletely overturning the law as it regarded the established religion of 
the country, and acting in violation of those principles to which they 
had so long and so prosperously adhered. He would not dwell on his 
third objection, namely, the question of security ; but it was rather 
singular that when this subject was brought forward last year, such 
was the importance attached to securities that two Bills were proposed ; 
one removing disabilities, and the other granting securities; and it 
was distinctly understood that one should not pass without the other. 
He would ask any man, then, if they could not pass a Bill with secu- 
rities, whether they could now pass the present Bill, when no security 
whatever was offered ?—(Hear.)—If the Roman Catholics of England 
were to be exclusively benefited by this measure, still there existed 
an objection in his mind insurmountable. But there was another great 
consideration, and that was the peculiar state of Ireland. This ques- 
tion had hitherto been introduced as likely to prove mainly beneficial 
to Ireland ; whereas the present Bill applied to the English Peers 
only, although he admitted it might eventually extend to the frish 
subjects. But let them see whether the Irish nation, if they did look 
to Emancipation as a boon greatly to be desired, were likely to re- 
ceive any satisfaction. He did not believe that there could be any 
thing more galling to the Catholics of Ireland than to see the Catholie 
Peers of Eagland obtain benefits in which they could not participate. 
But there was another objection of a still more serious nature, namely, 
the distinction which would be established between the Catholic Peers 
and the Commoners. It would naturally be asked on what principle 
was this distinction put. He had always been taught to believe 
that the rights of men were the same. He had been taught to feel 
that the poor man in his cottage was entitled to the same protec- 
tion as the rich man in his mansion. This was consistent with the 
sound principle of all law. The same principle applied to the present 
question. He would ask, then, upon what ground could they say 
they would not grant to the Peer that which they would grant to the 
Commoner, or not grant to the Commoner that which they would 
grant to the Peer? He came now to the religious principle as con- 
nected with the duties of that House. This was a branch of the Le- 
gislature, of all others, which required the tests of merit, and it was 
their duty to secure the religion of the country as established by the 
Revolution, The Noble Lord had said, that after passing this Bill 
the House need not go further ; but he was sure, if they were made 
to stand here, it would be a most invidious act towards the Catholics 
as a body. In all these views of the question, he felt it his duty to 
oppose the further progress of this Bill. 

Lord GRENVILLE said he had entered the House with the inten- 
tion of not,troubling their Lordships with any observations upon a 
question, about which his opinions were so well known; but the ground 
relied upon by the Noble Earl who had just sat down, put him (Lord 
G.) to the necessity of rising to enter his protest against a position so 
absolutely untenable. ‘The Noble Earl desired the friends of the ge- 
neral measure to consider what advantage would arise to the State by 
the passing of this Bill. He, as one of those who was never back- 
ward, and was often thought too forward in support of the general 
measure, would answer that there would accrue to the State, by the 
passing of this Bill, one of the greatest possible benefits—the benefit 
derived from doing an act of justice-—(Hear, hear.)—And in concur- 
ring with those who were inclined to do that act of jugtice, he set at 
nought all that had been said to-night about the expediency of the 
measure ; and he set at nought all that had been said about their 
Statute Books, and the meaning of this word and of that. He would 
say to their Lordships, “ be just, and fear not.” He would say, that 
if by this exclusion, one, and not six Noble Persons were excluded ; 
and if, instead of being an exclusion from exercising the highest pri- 
vilege, it was an exclusion from the enjoyment of the lowest right, 
their Lordships were bound to do an act of justice ; and in doing so, 
he did not. think any Noble Lord at liberty to ask, “ What will come 
next?” What measures shall “we be next culled upon to enact? 
“Where must we stop?” ‘To such questions his reply would be, 
“where you may, but here you cannot.” He considered the general 
question a question of expediency and extensive policy ; in the expe- 
diency of which he was borne out by the great men whose opinions 
they had heard quoted to-night, and a measure, the adoption of which 
would confer the greatest possible blessing upon the British empire ; 
but the present was a question of strict distributive justice. He con- 
sidered himself upon the present occasion not sitting in his legislative, 
but in judicial capacity, exercising the high judicial functions which 
belonged to that House, and exercising thein on a question of the 
greatest magnitude. Any one who knew the history of the country, 
knew that the highest privilege which could be enjoyed was that of 
sitting in that House. ‘Their Lordships were not sitting to decide 
who should or should not enjoy that high and inherent privilege. 
There were only two grounds upon which a Peer could be justly di- 
vested of the exercise of that right; first, a conviction for offence of 
such magnitude as ‘by law were punishable with forfeitus ©} and, se- 
couidly, a pure, real, immediate and overwhelming necessity, such ne- 
cessity as would justify their Lordships in tampering with the Consti- 
tution itself.-—(Hear, hear.)—Their Lordships were not now niet to 
deliberate whether or not the adoption of the measure proposed would 
be wise in a new Republic ; but their Lordships were assembled. in an 
English House of Lords, in which the right of every Peer to sit ar.' 
vote was co-ordinate and coe¢al with the: British Constitution, and a 
right not held at the discretion of any man ; and their Lordshi ips were 
assembled in an English House of Lords to decide upon this qucation, 
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Wan this right already vested in these Noble Persons, and derived 
from as good premises as any other right, be any longer with the 
smallest appearance of justice suspended ? Upon that question alone, 
bad their Lordships to decide; and upon that he must say, that he 
felt himself bound to restore to these Noble Individuals those rights 
of which they had been originally deprived by an act of the most 
tlagrant and scandalous injustice—an act unequalled in the annals of 
the country. The Noble Earl desired their Lordships to look at the 
law passed for excluding Peers from that House, and to leok at the 
anomaly which would exist if the qualifications for a seat in that 
House and the House *’ Commons were not similar. He would beg 
leave to state to the Noble Earl, that no law to exclude Peers was 
passed ; but the texts annexed to the Act alluded to alone excluded 
Catholics from Parliament ; and with respect to the anomaly, it was 
well known an anomaly in the qualifications for seats in the House of 
Peers and in the House of Commons already existed. The Noble 
Karl wished to reduce every thing in legislation to general principles ; 
but he (Lord G.) thought, that in a mixed Government like ours, one 
of the greatest errors in legislation was the attempt to adopt general 
and sweeping principles applicable to all departments of the State ; 
and he was satisfied that most of the errors which had taken posses- 
sion of the public mind, and some of the greatest dangers that ever 
threatened the State, arose from the vague unphilosophical attempts 
to reconcile all parts of the Constitution by vague, sweeping, and ge- 
neral measures. It was said that a great injustice would be done to 
the large body of the Catholics by the passing of this Bill. If such 
could be the result, he should lament it very much; but as this was a 
measure of justice, he did not think the postponement of it even for 
another year could be justified on that ground. Much had been said, 
with regard to securities, and it really seemed to him, that there ex- 
isted in the minds of some an idea of something in the abstract name 
of security, which ought to be considered as totally separate from the 
dangers against which they were to be applied. When this méasure 
was new to the Government, and new to the country, and when it 
was first submitted to the consideration of Parliament, a great desire 
was manifested by the friends of the measure to give securities, if 
dangers could be shown to exist; but he was free to say, that 
the revolution in public opinion which had taken place since 1801 
had so completely altered his opinions upon the subject of secu- 
vities, that, if the Bill of last year had come up from the Com- 
mons without any securities, his voice would have been heard in 
endeavouring to persuade their Lordships not to add any securities. 
But on the other hand, although he thought no danger could arise 
from passing the Bill without any securities, ¢2t, knowing as he did 
that a large portion of his countrymen were anxious for securities— 
sensible of his own liability to error, and wishing to make the measure 
not a measure of triumph, but a measure of union and conciliation, 
he would (if, by the adoption of securities which would not trench 
upon the great advantages to be derived from the measure, the appro- 
bation of those opposed to it could be secured) recommend by all 
means the adoption of such securities. It was said that one great ob- 
jection to this measure was, that it was not calculated to set the mea- 
sure at rest. Unquestionably not. There was not the smallest ex- 
pectation of such a result; and so far from soliciting any votes by 
holding out such expectations, he implored Noble Lords, who might 
have entertained such opinions, to dismiss them from their minds, and 
not to deceive themselves by thinking that the general meazure, the 
expediency and wisdom of adopting which were self-evident, could 
be set at rest by doing an act which must inevitably be done at last. 
He contended that this measure could not be argued upon the same 
ground as the general measure, as the Act proposed to be repealed 
was one which imposed a restraint upon the inherent right of Peers 
—a right which, as he said before, could only be suspended upon a 
conviction for evormous offences, or in a case of great and over- 
whelming necessity. In deciding upon the justice or injustice of this 
measure, their Lordships must look to its original character ; but what 
did the Noble Lords opposed to the measure, say—‘* You were wrong- 
fully deprived of your rights ; but something has just happened which 
justifies us in withholding the restoration of them. God forbid that 
we should deprive you of them! We detest the Popish Plot; we 
think it infamous that your ancestors, upon such pretences, should 
have lost their lives ; and you, their descendants, should be deprived 
of the highest privileges. The thing was wrong when it was done ; but 
although we will continue that wrong, we have nothing to do with the 
original actors.” The Noble Lord then looked over the Statutes, and 
hunted out great names, and said, “ To these great men, and not to 
us, attach the blame of these acts.”” This was the language of Noble 
Lords when they were called upon to repeal acts enacted solely upon 
the perjuries of Titus Oates, and at the instigation of those who were 
anxious to avail themselves of the consequences of his perjury, which 
compassed the death of wise and innocent men. He would wish those 
Noble Lords who admitted that those acts had been passed unneces- 
sarily, who did not pretend that any of the causes which were then 
alleged existed at the present day, but who nevertheless agreed to 
continue these deprivations, that from this day forth neither Titus 
Oates, nor Lord Shaftesbury, nor the Ministry at the Revolution, nor 
the Ministers of George II. but the House of Lords of the present day, 
would be considered the actors in depriving the Roman Catholic Peers 
of the realm of their just and inherent right.—(Hear, hear.)—If any 
man could have a doubt of the infamy of the original measure, he 
would refer him to the arguments of the Noble Lords who opposed 
this Bill; but who wishing their Lordships to forget the origin of the 
Act, took them to the time of the Revolution ; but he would ask their 
Lordships, were not legislators who continued acts which they be- 
lieved to be bottomed in perjury more to blame than the original ac- 
tors, who perhaps were actuated by honest motives? He believed 
them to be more guilty ; and, entertaining that opinion, he must say, 
that the House of Lords, if they should come to the fatal decision 
which he anticipated, must be considered answerable for the wrongs 
endured by these Noble Persons. Could it at the present day be said 
that the same pretexts used in the time of Charles II. existed at pre- 
sent? Was there at present any impending danger from a Popish 
Successor? Was there a Popish Pretender, or was there any such 
apprehension of a Popish plot? That there was a Ponish plot he had 
vio doubt, but it was not the plot of the Popish Peers, but of the Crown, 
against established law. Would any one pretend to say that the ex- 
pulsion of six Popish Lords was any security? No; the only security 
was that urged in the time of Charles, the expulsion of the plotter 
of the Throne.—(Hear, hear.)—The real security was applied at the 
Revolution, and in the agitation and difficulty which attended such a 
general measure, it was not to be wondered at that the gross injustice 
ef continuing this proscription against those Noble Peers had been 
overlooked. Was there, he would ask their Lordships, any danger 
apprehended in the time of Elizabeth from permitting Catholic Peers 
¢o sit and vote in that House? Was there, he would ask, any danger 
apprehended in that time by allowing Catholics to enjoy places of 
trust? If there was any doubt upon that subject, he would refer to 
the Spanish Armada, and to the assistance given on that occasion by 
Catholic Noblemen to a Protestant Sovereign, opposed to a Catholic 
Prince. He would again refer them to the Popish plot, and ask them, 
why suspect that Catholic Noblemen were engaged in a plot which 
would involve their destruction? The Noble Earl told their Lord- 
ships that during the 150 years from the Reformation to the passing 
ef this Act of Exclusion, the country was torn with dissensions—was 
a scene of confusion, of civil wars; but if he (Lord G.) remembered 
rightly, the historian of these times described the people in the enjoy- 
tment of peate aud prosperity—prosperity so great, that they grew 


Protestants? No; they. were produced by religious differences be- 
tween the Presbyterians and the Church of Englaid. The Papists 
had in these commotions no share; and there was not at that time in 
the land a body more devoted to the side of the Crown, and he would 
defy any man to say that the Catholics, in the reign of Charles IL. 
ever conducted themselves otherwise than as loyal subjects, even after 
a Bill, unjustifiable and infamous, had beev passed against the Nobi- 
lity of their body. Even admitting securities to have been necessary 
at the times mentioned by the Noble Earl, they were unnecessary at 
present, because the dangers which then existed had ceased, In the 
time of William there was a Papist Pretender, and in the time of Geo. 
Il. there was a Papist Pretender, but no such persons were now in 
existence. ‘The framers of this measure had reason to complain of the 
Noble Earl, who, instead of using high sounding words, “ that the con- 
sequence of passing this Bill would be the restoration of the Popish 
religion,” e the subversion of the Protestant religion,” and “ the ruin 
of the British empire,” ought to have exactly stated the dangers and 
the securities which he required. Noble Lords talked much of what 
was done at the revolution, and of the fundamental laws then enacted, 
but he would wish these Noble Lords had pointed out to their Lord- 
ships what portion of these laws they considered temporary, and what 
funda 1. He considered the measure now under their Lordships’ 
consideration a temporary measure, and one which ought to be re- 
pealed the moment the danger which gave rise to it had completely 
and absolutely vanished. If Noble Lords maintained this law upon 
the ground that as it had been adopted at the Revolution it must be 
considered fundamental, all the beneficent measures which marked 
the reign of our late benevolent Sovereign, whose loss all must deplore, 
must be considered violations of the fundamental laws of the Revolu- 
tion. If all the laws agreed to at the Revolution deserved the appel- 
lation of “ Bulwarks of the State,” he was at a loss to know how 
Noble Lords could reconcile to themselves their consent to various 
Acts during the reign of his late Majesty—Acts under the operation 
of which many of these “indispensable bulwarks” sunk aud faded 
away.—(Llear, hear.)—He would venture to predict, that if their Lord- 
ships would look at this question as one of distributive justice, and 
say, “these rights ought not to have been taken away without a para- 
mount necessity,” their decision would be, that they might be restored 
without any danger to the State. He again implored their Lordships 
to consider this measure in their judicial and not in their legislative 
capacity ; and he assured them, that if the Noble Earl had not treated 
this as a question of expediency, he should, in pursuance of his 
original intention, not have troubled their Lordships with a single 
observation.—(Hear, hear. 

Lord REDESDALE opposed this Bill because he thought the 
Legislature bound to protect the interests of Church and State, and 
he could see nothing more injurious to the interests of the Church, 
than the introduction into Parliament of men who entertained opinions 
directly hostile to those of the Established Church. He could not 
agree with the Noble Lord who had last spoken, that this was not a 
question of expediency. It was as much a question of expediency 
as if it were a proposition to displace some of the Bench of Bishops 
in order to make room for the same number of Roman Catholic 
Prelates. He thought the passing of this, or of the general measure, 
would place the Sovereign in a very awkward situation. The Sove- 
reign was bound to protect the interests of the Established Church, 
but he might have a Catholic Parliament which would enact measures 
directly hostile to the interests of the Church. With respect to secu- 
rities, he thought no security complete except a Protestant King, a 
Protestant Monarchy, and a Protestant Parliament. 

: yew HOLLAND moved, that the 71st Standing Order of the House 
e read. 

The order which recognizes the Right of all Peers to sit in that 
House was then read. mR 

After further debate their Lordships divided, when there were— 
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Proxies oH oe ee 74—Total 171 
Majority against the Bill ——42 
We were not re-admitted, but understood that their Lordships, at a 


quarter before 1 o'clock, adjourned over to Monday next. 
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In the matter of Orive, calling herself Princess of CumBERLAND. 


The Court was this day again crowded with auditors to hear the 
further argument in this remarkable case, and several Jearned gentle- 
men argued at great length both for and against the motion, which 
had been made on a former day, fora Citation to the King’s Proctor to 
appear and see the document in question propounded and proved, as 
a testamentary paper of his late Majesty. 

The King’s Advocate, Dr. Apams, and Dr. Jenner severally con- 
tended against the motion as being not at all within the power and 
jurisdiction of the Court. They observed that no instance was so 
much as surmised to have ever taken place in which a Royal Will was 
brought into contestation in this Court; that it was a clear Preroga- 
tive of every Sovereign not to be impleaded in any Court of law in 
his own dominions ; that as it was utterly impossible for the Court to 
compel the King’s personal appearance, so neither could it com- 
pel his Majesty to appear by his Proctor; that the powers given to 
the King’s Proctor by his Commission, though conceived in wide 
and comprehensive terms, did not authorise him to appear in a case 
like the present ; that if the Court were to cite him to appear, it could 
not enforce such citation by punishing him as contumacious in case of 
his non appearance ; nor could it justifiably proceed against his Ma- 
jesty in penam for want of an appearance ; that if the Court were 
even to go on to judgment and to pronounce for the validity of the 
paper in the absence of the King’s Proctor, the party propounding it 
could take no benefit from such a judgment, inasmuch as she could 
neither go into the Court of Arches nor into Chancery to compel the 
King to pay the legacy purporting to be bequeathed by this paper. 
The Learned Counsel further suggested, that as the party stood be- 
fore the Court claiming a right as Princess of Cumberland, the Court, 
if it entertained the suit at all, would perhaps find itself under the 
necessity of going into an investigation of the grounds of that claim, 
which might lead to very perplexing and unpleasant results; and 
though the present was not a time to go into the merits of the case set 
up, yet (the Learned Counsel said) as the affidavits in support of the 
application had been alluded to as forming a strong prima facie case 
in support of the paper, they must say, that so far as had yet appeared, 
they regarded it in a very different light; that the contents of the 
paper were most extraordinary and improbable ; that the affidavits 
(with the exception of the Lady’s own) went merely to a belief of 
hand-writing ; that the Court never pronounced for a testamentary 
paper on the ground of hand-writing alone; and that the circum- 
stances which were alleged to have led to the writing of the bequest, 
and which had occasioned its concealment for so many years, were 
not only mysterious, but highly suspicious. Finally, they contended, 








that if the party now before the Court had any right as against the 









authority of this Court. 

After an argument of several hours on these topics, the Learned 
Gentlemen having concluded, Dr. Lusuinoton rose to reply ; bat the 
King’s Advocate objected that in a case like the eager the strict rule; 


of practice ought to be observed, and that by t roles a reply was 
precluded, whether the case was considered to stand on the 

of a comimon motion, or on that of an act on petition. 
Dr. Lusuinorow maintained that he had a right to reply ; that this 
was totally different from an act on petition, in which both parties 
set forth the grounds of their intended argument ; and that it was @ . 
motion, the objections to which it had been utterly out of his power 
to anticipate; and therefore great injustice would be done if he were 
precluded from replying to the arguments on the other side. 

The Learned Judge (Sir Jonn Nicwowt) said that the objection 
had been very properly taken ; but that in all cases where the Court 
wished to hear further argument, it had the power of permitting a 
reply. He thought the case of an act of petition irrelevant: and in 
regard to motions, though he would not say a reply was a matter of 
right, yet it was generally allowed at least for convenience. In the 
present instance, the Learned Judge said he was himself desirous of 
hearing what could be said in reply to the objections against the ap- 
plication. 

Dr. Lusnineton thereupon began a very long and eloquent speech, 
of which our limits will permit us only to touch very briefly the prin- 
cipal topics. He said, that his Learned Friends had not ventured to 
dispute the Royal Prerogative of making wills ; nor had they denied 
that the Statute of the 39th and 40th of the late King, in so far as re- 
lated to Royal wills, was an affirmance of a much mere ancient pre- 
rogative, which, in fact, it did not extend, but limited and restrained. 
Now, if the Legislature thought fit to sanction the Monarch’s making 
a will, it must have intended that such will should bind his successor, 
when duly proved ; and how was it to be proved but in this Coutt ? 
Prima facie the Prerogative Court has jurisdiction over the probate 
of wills within its local authority, and the mere circumstance that no 
Royal wills are known to ape contested here cannot exempt them 
from the jurisdiction ; for thé same circumstance may possibly have 
happened as to many other kinds of wills ; and therefore those who 
contend that Royal wills are excluded mast show some legal autho- 
rity for such exclusion. Now, where is that authority? Lord Coke 
speaking under the title of “the Prerogative Court,” and treatin 
of the extent of its jurisdiction, certainly holds that jurisdiction to 
extend to wills in which the Crown is interested, even so far 
as to appoint an administrator of them where the executor had 
renounced, It is true that Blackstone says the Crown cannot be 
impleaded in its own Courts; but he is arguing on the two cases 
of personal violence and of property ; but this case is neither: it is 
not a proceeding against any property in the hands of the Crown, 
but it is a mere question c* the factum of a will, which it is the office 
of the Court of Probate to decide. As to the difficulties which have 
been pointed out in the proceeding, such as the demanding personat 
answers of the King, they are of a nature easily to be got over. Cer- 
tainly it would neither be decorous nor perhaps lawful for the Court 
to demand personal answers from the Sovereign ; but the Court may 
dispense with personal amswers: the Court may and ought to shape 
its modes of practice according to the circumstances of the case, so 
as to attain substantial justice. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction is very 
comprehensive ; the Statute of Henry VIII. confirming the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction within the realm, is in the strongest and largest terms. 
Prior to that time the King himself was liable to be cited before the 
Pope: and it is laid down in that ancient authority, The Mirror of 
Justices, that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was sustainable, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of the King himself. . As to the delicate ques- 
tion relative to this Lady’s birth and claims to exalted rank, which 
questions it js said furnish a reason: for not entertaining this canse 
the very same points might come into issue in case of the death of 
any Member of the Royal Family, and the Court would be bound t@ 
investigate all those questions, if they should arise. 

At the conclusion of the Learned Advocate’s argument, 

Sir J. Nicuout said he should take time to consider the case, amd 
give judgment on the next Court day. 

The most remarkable circumstance in the proceedings of this day, © 
however, was the appearance of Olive, Princess of Cumberland her- 
self in Court. She came in a plain green carriage, with a coachman 
and footman in rather tarnished liveries, but of the Royal cut and 
colour. Her Highness is a portly dame, or, in the phraseology of 
some women of the lower order who gazed on her, “ a Royal I 
Lady.” She was brilliantly appareled in a bright crimson silk bedy 
and white draperies, with a large spreading white bonnet, su 
by a huge white plume of feathers; while her highly rouged and 
jovial looking countenance vied with the colour of her crimson dress. 
She was attended by a sort of Gentleman, or Chevalier d’Honneur, 
and was accommodated with a seat immediately behind one of the 
learned Counsel, who argued most vehemently against her; but her 
Highness did not appear at all abashed by the severity of any of the 
remarks that were made upon the strange and suspicious circum- 


stances of her case. 
Se 
LAW REPORT. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Wesrmusster, June 21. 


Mr. Tinpa.t moved for a Rule, calling upon the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University to show cause why a writ of mandamus should not 
issue, directing him to admit, as Professor of Minéralogy, Mr. Jephson, 
of St. John’s College. 

The motion was founded upon an affidavit of Mr. Jephson, which 
stated, that on the death of Dr. Clarke, in May last, the depo- 
nent was proposed as a candidate at an open election for the Pro- 
fessorship ; that there were two other candidates, who polled sixteen 
voters and two voters ; that the deponent polled fifty-two, and that 
on application being made on the 30th of May to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, to admit him as Professor, the Vice-Chancellor re- 
fused, on the alleged ground that the persons who had voted for the 
deponent were not entitled to vote at the election for a Professor of 
Mineralogy. 

The Learned Counsel stated, that this mistake of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor arose from an incorrect construction of the by-law which regu- 
lated these elections, and that there was no ill will on either side. 

Mr. Justice Bay.ey regretted that the Motion had not been made 
so early in the Term as to give time to the Vice-Chancellor to show 
cause during this Term. He was afraid that this Rule would create 
a ferment in the University. 

Mr. Tinpa.t assured his Lordship that the granting of the Rule 
would rather allay the ferment already created. 

Their Lordships having consulted for some time, 

The Cuier Justice.—I certainly have a doubt as to the power of 
this Coust to interfere in such a case as the present ; but as there are 
different opinions upon the point, you may take a Rule to show cause. 
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CORONER’S INQUEST. 
An inquest was holden on Wednesday, 12th June, and, by adjourn- 
ment, on Friday night, at the Rose and Crown Tavern, Church-street, 
St. Giles’s, before Tomas Stiatinc, Esq. Coroner for the county, 9a 
the body of Mrs. Elizabeth Sheehan, otherwise Mason. This investi- 


gation took place at the instance of the parish officers of the united 
parishes of St. Giles and St. George, Blodmsbury 











Mr. Michael Carroll, of the Duke’s-head, Monmouth-court, knew 
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the deceased, who died on Sunday night the 9th inst. She resided at 
22, Church-street, St. Giles’s. On the second day of Greenwich 
fair, about a fortnight since, the deceased went out with a Mr, arid 
Mrs. Boyle, who live near to her, and a Mr, Kelicher, as he under- 
stood, to Greenwich fair. She returned honte at two o'clock A.M. on 
the 2d of June. _ She was very ill, and died a day or two afterwards. 

Mary Landers, niece and servant to the deceased, stated, that the 
deceased left home on the second day of Greenwich fair, dressed in 
silk, and came home at 2 o'clock on the Sunday morning following, 
ia an old dress of Mrs. Boyle’s, and appeared to be deranged: she 
looked quite foolish. On the day previous to the deceased coming 
home, she saw Mrs. Boyle, and asked where her aunt was, and she 
replied that “ she did not know ; she never saw her after parting with 
her in Broad-street, St. Giles's, on the preceding Tuesday.” When 
the deceased came home, the Boyles came to her, and there was a 
quarrel. The deceased told a person named Kennedy, who was pre- 
sent at the quarrel, “that Boyle had forced liquor down her throat at 
every public-house they came to, and made her drunk.” The deceas- 
ed was upwards of 40 years of age, and Mason, the young man to 
whom it is said she was married, is about twenty-five. The deceased 
sras &@ remarkable sobtr woman ; she never drank spirits. She went 
to bed in about an hour after she returned home, and at 8 o’clock in 
ithe same morning Mr. Boyle gave her drink out of a small phial ; and 
at ten o'clock she was seized with fits, and continued at intervals in 
them till she died on Sunday morning. The deceased appeared very 
angry with the Boyles, and expressed her dislike towards them: she 
spoke very incoherently. Her arms, legs, and thighs were bruised. 

Mr. Edward Watkins, surgeon, opened the body in the presence of 
a number of professional men. There were neither wounds nor bruises 
sufficient to cause her death. There was an inflammation on the in- 
terior of the coat of the stomach : very little fluid remained therein. 
‘There was an effusion of blood on the brain, caused by the rupture of 
a vessel. He could not say what produced the rupture ; violent ex- 
ertion would produce it, or unusual exertion. 

For want of further evidence, the Jury adjourned till Friday night, 
when the investigation was renewed, and the following evidence ad- 
duced :— 

Thomas Kennedy sworn.—He is landlord of the Rose and Crown, 
Church-street, St. Giles’s. He is nephew of the deceased’s late hus- 
band, and guardian to the child she has left. On Sunday afternoon 
he was told that she was going into a fit. He went to her and said, 
* what is the matter, Mrs. Sheehan?” “ She replied that she did not 
know ; but they had forced liquor down her throat at every public 
house on the road.” She frequently raised her hands, and exclaimed, 
* Oh God!” and then he observed that there was a bruise on her arm. 

Dennis Duan, 22, Church-street, St. Giles’s—He lived with the de- 
ceased, who was his aunt. Recollected the day she left the house she 
was in perfect health. He went to the Half Moon, in Portpool-lane, 
on the Saturday night following, about 11 o’clock, and saw Mr. Boyle, 
and asked him if he would permit him to see his aunt. He said yes, 
and directed him to a bed on which his aunt was sitting; she was 
vomiting at the time. He asked her if she had got married? she 
said yes. He asked her where ? she said at Woolwich. He asked her 
if she would come home? she said she would, and came home 
in a hackney coach ; but appeared very down-hearted. Next morn- 
ing, about nine o'clock, he went into her bed-room, and asked her 
how she did? she made no answer ; she was not able to speak then: 
Mason came into the bed-room about eleven o’clock, and she said to 
him “ You are not my husband, and you sha’n’t be here!” she then 
pulled the ring off her finger, and threw it at Mason. Mary Lander, 
the servant, was present. The deceased did not complain of being 
ill-used ; she was not intoxicated when she came home. She walked 
from the coach to her own house. When Mason entered the deceas- 
ed's bed-room on Sunday morning, he had a bottle in his hand, and 
urged her to take some medicine. She replied no, she did not want 
it, He (witness) told Mason not to press her to take it against her 

. He did not know if she took any of the medicine, as he left the 
room. He had no suspicion of her having taken any thing improper 
‘when he saw her on Saturday night. She appeared to him to look 
She d a'fit onJSunday afternoon, and frequently afterwards, 








fohn Butler Saunders, curate of Woolwich.—Application was 
B'to him on the 3ist of May to marry the deceased and Mr. Ma- 
' They were married by license. He performed the service ; 
the deceased sitting, before the ceremony, in the vestry, for about 
© minuies, with her hand to her head. She then walked to the altar. 
mot observe if she had hold of the arm of any one as she 
walked from the vestry to the altar. She was much embarrassed. 
If she had been intoxicated, or if he had had an idea of it, he certain- 
ly ‘fot have married the parties. She was married in the name 
of abeth Devane. 

Bartleman, surgeon.—On Sunday evening, June 2, he 
was called in to attend the deceased, at 22 Church-street, St. Giles’s. 
He understood she had been poorly for some days. She complained 
of vomiting, and pain in her head, with heaviness over her eyes. She 
recognized him, but could not express herself to him. On the follow- 
ing morning he attended the deceased, with Dr. Pickard, and until her 
death. He administered medicine, and she was cupped and leeched. 
Affections of the head are produced from a variety of circumstances ; 
particulafly from anxiety of mind, which she appeared to be labour- 
ing under. The immediate cause of her death was an effusion of 
blood on the brain. Marks of violence appeared on the body ; but 
they might have been done by holding her down, as she was convuls- 
ed. Drinking more than usual, and the heat of the weather, might, 
with slight exertion, also produce the same effects. Only one dose of 
medicine was administered to the deceased. There were two bottles 
of medicine on the shelf, with labels on them, as if they had been pre- 
pared by a chemist. 

Mrs. Boyle sworn.—She lives in Church-street: was acquainted 
with the deceased, being neighbours. On the 29th of May the deceas- 
ed asked her to go to Greenwich fair, as she was going off with Mr. 
Mason, to marry him; and pressed her to go and be present. She 
went with her, and a Mr. Kellcher, and Mason, in a coach to Wool- 
wich ; and on their arrival there, she slept that night with the deceas- 
ed. Mason slept in another room. On the following morning, she 
(witness) came to town, leaving the deceased at lodgings ; and, at the 
deceased's request, sent her husband down to be present at the wed- 
ding. He went down to Woolwich on Thursday, and was present at 
the marriage on Friday. The deceased drank no spirits. She did 
not know what had become of the dress the deceased wore when she 
left home. She supposed her husband, Mr. Masen, had got it. This 
match had been going on for nine months, and they were to have been 
married six months ago; and the license was then to have been 
bought. 

Mr. Boyle said, that he was at a relative’s in Portpool-lane, on the 
second day of Greenwich fair ; and Mrs. Sheehan, the deceasod, came 
there, dressed very elegantly, and said she would marry Mason. It 
was arranged that they should go down to Woolwich to be married. 
Mason was sent for, and informed of Mrs. Sheehan’s determination. 
He came in such a hurry, that he had not time to dress himself wholly. 
Mrs. Sheehan, Mason, Mrs. Boyle, and Kelicher, went in a coach to 
Woolwich on Tuesday, and on the Friday the wedding took place. 
After the wedding Mrs. Sheehan appeared in good spirits ; she danc- 
ed, and went in a boat on the water, and then they all came to town. 
Mrs. Sheehan, he supposed, slept with ber husband on the night of 
the day they were married. No violence was offered to Mrs. Sheehan 
hefore or after the marriage. She drank no spirits, and only a little 
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porter and cider. She was married in the name of Devane, and he 
spoke in church to Mrs. 5S. about it. She said it was her wish. He 
knew the parties had not been at Woolwich before for some years, 
though they had sworn, on obtaining the license, that they were resi- 
dents of Woolwich. He believed Mrs. Shechan wanted to marry Ma- 
son as much as he wanted to marry her. Mrs. Sheehan was taken 
unwell at Woolwich, and he got some medicine for her; she took a 
little, and afterwards was better, He produced the remainder of the 
liquid ; it was merely hartshorn and water, given to recover the de- 
ceased from lowness of spirits. 

The Coroner stated to the Jury, that the question for them to de- 
termine was—Did the deceased die from any act of violence, either of 
Mason or the others who were with her out of town, by beating or 
administering any thing improper to her. He admitted that the case 
had a sombre complexion, and the parties might have had an eye to 
the property ; but that question must be decided by another tribunal, 
and not by them. He thought there was not sufficient evidence to 
prove that the deceased died from any act of the parties at mar- 
riage, or any one else. 

In about half an hour the Jury returned a verdict—Died from the 
rupture of a blood vessel: but there is no evidence before us to enable 
us to decide how the rupiure was occasioned. —Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
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On Monday, 11th June, an itiquest was holden at Greenholm-Lodge, 
in the parish of Hayton, before Richard Lowry, Esq. Coroner, on 
the body of Ann Hindmarsh, aged 50 years. Several witnesses were 
examined. 

Robert Elliott, of Little-Corby, a labourer, who had been three 
years in the employment of Mr. Hindmarsh, said that he went round 
the farm that morning with his master, and that he was in a melan- 
choly and disturbed state of mind, making use of singular expres- 
sions, such as that either he or Elliott must die that day. They re- 
turned to the house, and afterwards in going through the passage, 
witness saw his master in the kitchen taking some milk and bread. 
In a short time the deceased came into the yard, and observed that 
her husband was then quiet, and immediately returned to the house. 
In about two minutes witness and a servant girl saw Mrs. Hindmarsh 
lying upon her back in the passage, bleeding from the head, her head 
on a sharp stone, and apparently quite dead. They removed her into 
a barn on the opposite side of the road, for fear of meeting with 
Hindmarsh, as he was at times outrageous, and (so witness under- 
stood) had struck the deceased that morning. After she was in the 
barn, she showed signs of life, and bled very freely, but never spoke 
more. In about an hour, having heard that his master had gone to- 
wards Brampton, he went in pursuit of him by order of Mr. Fletcher, 
the surgeon, and fell in with him at Hemblesgate, in company with 
Thomas M. Corbett and Richard Brown. Hindmarsh was very out- 
rageous at this time; he struck at Corbett ; and when deponent in- 
formed him of what had happened, he charged deponent with mur- 
dering the deceased, having observed some blood upon his clothes. 

Elizabeth Graham, the servant referred to by the last witness, con- 
firmed his statement as to finding the deceased, and removing her 
into the barn. After this, she said she set off for Greenholm, the re- 
sidence of Mrs. Hindmarsh’s brother, for help, but on the way, see- 
ing her master, she immediately returned, as she was afraid of him : 
she and Elliott then removed the deceased into the dwelling-house. 
Her master and mistress, she stated, slept in the same room on Sun- 
day night, and there was no disturbance. He got out of bed about 4 
o'clock, and about five, when deponent came down stairs, she saw him 
standing in the kitchen with a stick in his hand; and on observing her, 
he said he would strike any person who came in his way : upon which 
witness locked herself up in a room on one side of the passage, and 
her mistress locked herself into a room on the other side of the 
passage ; they remained in this situation about an hour, when her 
master having gone into the road, they let themselves out, and Robert 
Elliott coming soon after, he and Hindmarsh went round the farm 
together. 

Mary Brown, employed by Hindmarsh for a few days before, slept 
on Sunday night with the deceased, in the same room where her hus- 
band was ; he got up about four, and went into a field, and in a short 
time he came in and struck Mrs. Hindmarsh and witness with a small 
stick, and they locked the door upon him, and remained in the house 
till he went into the field. Witness afterwards went to her work, and 
saw nothing more till her return to dinner about twelve, when Mrs. 
H. was nearly expiring. 

Mr. Fletcher, surgeon, of Warwick Bridge, was called to the deceas- 
ed between ten and eleven ; he found her lying upstairs, with a vio- 
lent contusion on the back part of her head, having lost much blood. 
From the appearance of the wound, Mr. Fletcher thought it must have 
been occasioned by the deceased falling upon a stone or some blunt 
substance, not inflicted by any instrument whatever ; it was sufficient 
to cause her death, and doubtlessly did cause it, as she was a woman 
of delicate frame ; there was no other marks of violence on the body. 
Mr. Fleming, of Brampton, surgeon, gave an opinion coinciding with 
that of Mr. Fletcher. 

The Coroner having made the requisite observations upon the evi- 
dence, the Jury returned a verdict, that the deceased came by her 
death in consequence of a fall upon a sharp stone ; but how or by 
what means such fall was occasioned, they had no evidence to prove 
to them. Hindmarsh, we understand, is in confinement. He has un- 
fortunately for some time past, says a correspendent, been addicted 
to drinking spirits in large quantities, so as to cause temporary de- 
rangement ; in this state he evidently was on the day of the lamenta- 
ble occurrence which we have so fully described, chiefly with a view 
to put an end to certain rumours now in circulation. 

On the same day, an inquest was holden near Hesket, also before 
R. Lowry, Esq., on the body of Joseph Robinson, who had laid vio- 
lent hands on himself. The deceased, it appeared, had been insane 
for some time past. On Saterday he made an attempt to put a pe- 
riod to his existence, which was frustrated ; on Sunday he accomplished 
his purpose by going into a field and hanging himself to a thorn, 
though a boy, appointed to watch him, was on the other side of the 
hedge at the time!—Verdict, Insanity Carlisle Patriot, June 15. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

On Thursday, 6th June, the Annual Meeting of the Subscribers to 
this Institution was held at the central school-house, Baldwin’s gar- 
dens, Grays’ Inn-lane. There were present, the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York ; the Bishops of London, Salisbury, Chester, Wor- 
cester, Exeter, and Llandaff; Lords Kenyon and Calthorpe ; Sir Jas. 
Langham, Mr. Wilberforce, &c. &c. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury 
took the Chair. The Rev. Dr. Walmsley, Hon. Secretary, read the 
Report of the Committee for the last year, by which it appeared that 
eighty-two new schools had been formed in different parts of the king- 
dom, making the total number of schools 1,890, in which were in- 
structed upwards of 250,000 children, being an increase of upwards 
of 12,000 over the number of the preceding year: the Committee had 
given 3,425]. towards establishing 39 schools. The total receipts of 
the Society for the year amounted to 3,634/. and their funded property 
amounted to 3,600/. 

The Archbishop of CanteRBuRy, as soon as the Report had been 
read, proposed that it should be received and adopted. “ It is a most 
remarkable circumstance, as it strikes my mind, (observed his Grace,) 
that an Institution has been maintained for the space of eleven years, 
by the private contributions of a very small number of persons, a con- 





siderable proportion of whom are pow present; small, indeed, has 


been their number, compared with the extensive usefulness of their 
labours, which, within the period I have mentioned, bave formed 
establishments for. the instruction of youth in sound morals and true 
religion, throughout so many parts of this United Kingdom and its 
dependences. You have, indeed, largely planted the system through- 
out the empire, but much remains to do ; there are yet many places 
in which no schools exist, and others where your exertions will be re- 
quired to support those which are already founded. You have heard, 
with regret, that in some instances schools have fallen to decay. This 
has been supposed to result from the peculiar distresses of the times. 
We may indulge the hope that these causes wil! not long remain, but 
perhaps the fact has arisen from other causes, not so satisfactory to 
reflect upon, but which lead me to observe to my brethren, that the 
education of the people properly and of right belongs to the Parochial 
Clergy, and that it is their peculiar duty to look to the instruction of 
the poor.” . 

Lord Kenyon proposed the thanks of the Meeting to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, for his Continued services as President of the Society. 

Sir James Lancuam, Bart. J. Rounp, Esq. and Lord Cattuorpe, 
each addressed the Meeting. ‘The growing usefulness of this So- 
ciety, (said his Lordship,) appears to me at the present moment to 
have peculiar claims to our support. When we find the friends of 
baneful doctrines so industrious in the dissemination of their infidelity 
and blasphemy, how strongly are we called upon to uphold an insti- 
tution, which, at an age when the homan mind is most opén to im- 
pressions of good or evil, instils into its pupils that pure, sober, rea- 
sonable, active piety, which the doctrines and the services of our 
Church are equally calculated to teach, encourage, and inspire.’ 

The Archbishop of York proposed thanks to the Treasurer, Joshua 
Watson, Esq. whose time and whose purse were ever dedicated to the 
service of this Society, or of some other institution of charity or 
benevolence, but whose retiring modesty would be too much wounded 
by the public mention of his merit to permit his Grace to speak longer 
on a theme on which he would otherwise delight to dwell. 

The Bishop of Satisaury seconded the motion,» and Mr. Watson 
expressed the pleasure he experienced in finding his services accepta- 
ble, and his readiness to continue them. : 

The Bishop of Cugsrer proposed thanks to the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee, and the Bishop of Lranparr proposed them to the Secretary. 

Dr. Waumstey expressed his acknowledgments for the favourable 
notice of his labours, and hoped that through the kind assistance of 
Mr. Johnson, he might be able to continue them. 

The Bishop of Lonpon said, “ the Report shows the plan is extend- 
ing itself through every part of the country. Can we then forget the 
person who was the principal inventor of the system, and who may be 
called the father of each school ; and may look upon them all as so 
many families which have originated from himself.” 

Sir James LanGuam, in seconding this motion, observed, that 
“ whilst Dr. Bell was in their thoughts, he had reason to believe that 
they were much in his, the Doctor having stated his great regret at 
being prevented attending. ‘The increase of the number of schools, 
observed Sir James, does not necessarily imply much extension in 
the knowledge of the system itself; we have many of us observed, 
that the masters of country schools have often been more anxious to 
display some of the mere contrivances and evolutions which strike 
the eye of an ordinary observer, than to impart to their scholars that 
perfect knowledge and intelligence of each particular lesson which 
should form the basis of that which is to follow, with a view to bring 
all other schools to the standard of excellence exhibited in this. I 
beg to suggest the idea of appointing masters whose peculiar duty it 
may be, with the concurrence, and at the request, of the Managers 
of other Schools to examine the state of each, to acquaint the public 
with the merits of those which may be well conducted, and to regu- 
late and reform those which stand in need of correction. We have 
much pleasure in stating that in several parts of England, the Clergy 
of some of the principal towns who have, by their superintendence of 
the greater schools, become most practically versed in the National 
System, have, at their individual charges performed circuits through- 
out considerable districts, and have thereby not only restored to order 
many schools in which the plan was imperfectly followed, but have 
also introduced it into others in which it was before unknown.” 

The Bishop of Worcester, the Rey. Dr. SHernuerv, Archdeacon 
CamprinGE, Archdeacon Watson, Lord Kenyon, and Archdeacon 
Pott, severally moved and seconded the other usual votes of thanks ; 
and after supplying the vacancies in the Committee, the Meeting dis- 
persed. 


STOWE RACES. 








For these last few years it has been the practice to admit the public 
into Stowe Park, to witness the annual competition of the Bucks hus- 
sar yeomanry, for several prizes which the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Marquess of Chandos are so liberal as to offer, as a stimulus to 
the martial skill and equestrian superiority of this corps. 

From various causes this exhibition has excited a degree of expec- 
tation scarcely credible, not only in the immediate neighbourhood, 
but in parts even remote from the spot. The extreme beauty of the 
scenery where these trials took place, the shape of the ground being 
so well calculated to give every individual present the greatest facili- 
ty in viewing the exploits, and almost all present having either a re- 
lation, a friend, a master, or a near neighbour, entering the lists. as 
a competitor for the prizes, gave an interest to this scene which few 
meetings can equal, and were some of the causes for collecting about 
twenty thousand persons at this beautiful and enchanting spot. 

The preparations for the scene of bustle and activity may be said 
to have commenced on the preceding afternoon, so numerous were 
the arrivals of country cousins at nearly every inn and private house 
within an easy distance of Stowe ; in addition to this the whole coun- 
try was in motion during the night—ploughs, manure-carts, and every 
operation of husbandry were going on as if it were noon, that the 
operators might be at liberty to enjoy their share of festivity and 
pleasure during the succeeding day. Even the country fairs had been 
of latedeserted, lest the privilege should be denied the farming ser- 
vants and children of attending Stowe races. 

As early as six in the morning, the whole country seemed bending 
its way to Stowe. Every kind of conveyance was pressed for the 
service ; cavalcades of horsemen and crowds of foot people were pour- 
ing into the park by all the magnificent approaches. 

The sports of the day were divided into military trials of skill, 
which occupied the forenoon, and the races, or trials of speed between 
the horses belonging to yeomen, which were appointed to commence 
at twelve o’clock. The northern boundary of Stowe Park is one of 
the most beautiful valleys, about a mile and a half in length, which 
nature ever produced ; on the south side of this valley is a steeply 
sloping lawn, which we found covered with spectators ; the oppasite 
side is an extensive hanging wood of splendid oaks ; along the bottom 
winds a rivulet, and this sweet vale was well selected for these feats 
atarms. At the distance of about thirty paces from each other were 
erected three posts. On the top of the first was placed a turnip, to 
be cut at; the second had on it a rivg, loosely suspended from a 
book, which the skilful competitor disengaged with the point of his 
sabre ; the third post supported a target, to be fired at with the pistol. 
These trials took place at speed, and we learnt that there were more 
yeomen than usual entered the lists. The three successful candidates 





were Mr. Clarke, of Akeley, Mr. Botierill, and Mr. Scott, of Lilling- 


‘stone, each of whom received a piece of plate, commemorating, by a 
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suitable inscription, the occasion and the time when they were so skil- 
fully and honourably obtained. ' 

This branch of the sports occupied till twelve o’clock, when upon 
moving about two miles, to a different part of the park, a most delight- 
ful scene indeed was presented. 

The race ground at Stowe is round a knoll in the eastern part of 
the park ; almost in the centre stands what is called the Bourbon 
tower, from the. circumstance of the royal family of France having, 
with their own hands, planted some oak trees round this. building. 
The north and east sides of this knoll are fringed with a forest, inter- 
minable to the eye, of oak, beech, and ash, of the largest dimensions ; 
the south side is bordered with a grove of. oaks, under the shelter of 
which were erected numerous booths, belonging to yveomen of the re- 
giment, for the refreshment of the spectators ; but the boundary of 
the course which best claimed our attention and admiration was the 
west, next the gardens. 

Here stood a clump of lofty spreading timber trees, which consti- 
tuted the head quarters of the company assembled to view the races ; 
under its acceptable shade, for the day was extremely hot, was a large 
temporary stand for the Duchess and her numerous party. Open 
house was for the day transferred from the mansion to a marquee of 
immense size, and every person at all approaching to gentility, was 
pressed to partake of the substantial collation it afforded. We heard 
it remarked by a wag, that, having tried several, his experience found 
the Duke’s the best and cheapest booth on the ground. The yeoman- 
ry and militia bands alternately delighted the company with their ex- 
ertions, and owing to the services of a very large body of special con- 
stables, who appeared to know their duty, the course was képt and 
the amusements conducted in the most orderly manner. Every body 
seemed to come to be entertained, and to contribute their share of good 
humour to the entertainment. 

We are free to give our opinion that nothing can contribute more 
to the good order and loyalty of the lower classes than entertainments 
of this kind ; they keep up the link of regard between the rich and 
the poor; and we think, therefore, his Grace of Buckingham does 
well to contribute so much to the gratification of his neighbourhood 
by the innocent, manly, and truly British sports which were exhibited 
at Stowe. —Globe. 


SCOTLAND. 


Hauipon Hiri.—Sir Walter Scott’s return to his allegiance to the 
Muse, has naturally excited much interest in the literary circles ; and 
we have referred to the account of that disastrous battle, in order to 
give our readers a foretaste of its poetical fitness. Previous, however, 
to quoting Pinkerton for this purpose, we may mention, on the au- 
thority of an Edinburgh letter from a friend on whom we can place 
implicit reliance, that the forthcoming Poem is a Dramatic Sketch, 
and likely to appear in about a month. The following is Pinkerton’s 
statements. (Vide Hist. of Scotland.) “ Douglass, stung with regret 
for the loss of his brave friends and countrymen, and inflamed with 
rage against March, his particular enemy, immediately applied to Al- 
bany for a body of troops, to be added to his own power, upon an ex- 
pedition into England. The governor consented, and dispatched a 
considerable force under Murdac his eldest son; the Earls of Angus 
and Moray also joined Douglas, who entered England with an army 
of ten thousand men, carrying terror and devastation to the walls of 
Newcastle. Henry IV. was now engaged in the Welsh war against 
Owen Glendour; but the Earl of Northumberland, and his son the 
Hotspur Percy, with the Earl of March, collected a numerous array ; 
and awaited the return of the Scots, impeded with spoil,near Milfield, 
in the Northumberland. Douglas had reached Wooler in his return ; 
and perceiving the enemy, seized a strong post between the two ar- 
mies, called Homildon hill. In this method he rivalled his predeces- 
sor at the battle of Otterburn, but not with like success. The Eng- 
lish advanced to the assault, and Henry Percy was about to lead them 
up the hill, when March caught his bridle, and advised him to advance 
no further, but to pour the dreadful shower of English arrows into the 
enemy. ‘This advice was followed with the usual fortune ; for in all 
ages the bow was the English instrument of victory, and though the 
Scots, and perhaps the French, were superior in the use of the spear, 
yet this weapon was useless after the distant bow had decided the com- 
bat. Robert the Great, sensible of this, at the battle of Bannocburn or- 
dered a prepared detachment of cavalry to rush among the English 
archers at the commencement, totally to disperse them, and stop the 
deadly effusion. But Douglas now used no such precaution ; and the 
consequence was that his people, drawn up on the face of the hill, 
presented one general mark to the enemy, none of whose arrows de- 
scended in vain. The Scots fell without fight, and unrevenged, till a 
spirited knight, Swinton, exclaimed aloud, “ O my brave countrymen ! 
what fascination has seized you to-day, that you stand like deer to be 
shot, instead of indulging your ancient courage, and meeting your 
enemies hand to hand? Let those who will, descend with me, that we 
may gain a victory, or life, or fall like men.” This being heard by 
Adam Gordon, between whom and Swinton there existed an ancient 
and deadly feud, attended with the mutual slaughter of many follow- 
lowers, he instantly fell on his knees before Swinton, begged his par- 
don; and he desired to be dubbed a knight by him whom he must 
now regard as the wisest and boldest of that order in Britain. The 
ceremony performed, Swinton and Gordon descended the hill, accom- 
panied only by one hundred men; and a desperate valour led the 
whole body to death. Hada similar spirit been shown by the Scottish 
army, it is probable that the event of the day would have been differ- 
ent. Douglas, who was certainly deficient in the most important quali- 
ties of a general, seeing his army begin to disperse, at length at- 
tempted to descend the hill; but the English archers, retiring a little, 
sent a flight of arrows so sharp and streng that no armour could 
withstand ; and the Scottish leader himself, whose panoply was of re- 
markable temper, fell under five wounds, though not mortal. The 
English men of arms, knights or squires, did not strike one blow, but 
remained spectators of the rout, which was now complete. Great 
numbers of the Scots were slain, and near five hundred perished in 
the river Tweed upon their flight. Among the illustrious captives 
were Douglas, whose chief wound deprived him of an eye ; Murdac 
son of Albany; the Earls of Moray, and Angus ; and about twenty- 
four gentlemen of eminent rank and power. The chief slain were 




















Swinton, Gordon, Livingston of Calendar, Ramsay of Dalhousie, | 


Walter Sinclair, Roger Gordon, Walter Scott, and others. Such was 
the issue of the unfortunate battle of Homildon.” To this we have 
only to add, that Gordon falls first, and Swinton is slain whilst stand- 


ing over and defending the body of his former foe. The poem, for | 


which these circumstances furnish fine materials, will be about the 
Jength of one of Lord Byron’s smaller publications.—Li!. Gas. 











BLACKWOOD REVIEWED. 





It is very seldom we are moved—we are like a line of battle ship 
nt sea—it must blow a heavy gale, and there must be a good deal of 
sea on, before we feel it; but, by Jove, when we do begin to labour, 
we make an astounding creaking, and straining, and splashing, and 
rolling. 

Merenhees now-a-days, are as plenty as mushrooms, but, except 
for the purpose of making kelchup (and even for that they have not 
enough sall) one never buys them, or keeps them ; and, as absurdity, 
ignorance, and stupidity, are precisely what one expects in them, 
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magazines might continue to be absurd, ignorant, and_ stupid, to all 
eternity, and never call forth a remark from us. . 

But, there is ont magazine, like the beautiful white swad amongst 
the carrion-feeding crows, where wit, satire, good taste, and good feel- 
ing blend—we mean Enony’s Maca, Anglicised thus—B.ackwoon’s 
Macazinr ; there (if they were less fond of localities and persona! 
observations upon people unknown to us) we might find the choicest 
amusement and instruction ; but last month, Ebony has made a few 
Sey ete we have it in us to correct him for, and please the pigs 
we will. 

First of all, his cuts at the Quarterty are barbarous—all his dis- 
play of Humeve is unfair—ail that showing up of Girronn and 
Sourney, and the putting the religious Mizimax, and Suenry the 
blasphemer, upon parallel lines ; and upholding Brn.y Hazuitt, who 
is iadubitably an ass of the first magnitude—is peevish and pettish, 
and arises, we have no doubt, from some pique between Murray and 
Exony. Enony, perhaps, has bought off some of Murray’s scribes ; 
or perhaps Ebony is savage because Mittwan has stolen Locxnart’s 
admirable novel to make an indifferent poem ; but this is all stuff. 
Lock#art’s novel will live in our libraries when Miiiman will be 
only considered as a ParER-MiLi-MAN, and be celebrated chiefly for 
the quantity of the materials he will have used. 

Then his praise of Mr. Noprer is ridiculous—a fellow who tells 
you that going up the Thames, Kew is on your right hand ; and while 
you are standing at Popr’s window, at Twickenham, you gaze upon 
the tall trees of Winpsor. 

This is ill judged of Epoyy. The Paris petit-maitre, as he justly 
calls him, curried favour with Ezowy, by abusing those spinning-jen- 
nies, the bells of GLasGow ; but we will show up Exnony and Kir Norrn 
too. 

His London correspondent, J. J. is in truth, a dull dog ; first of all, 
he cuts up poor Mara, (her concert was ages ago.) This is as unfair 
as bullying Coxe for his marriage ; twaddling senility is not game ; 
we are taught to respect all men—why not old women; therefore, 
Mespames Mara and Coxr should be held sacred. 

Then he tells us that the author of the Nympnoxeprt is to be a lead- 
ing person in the Byronian Book of BLaspHEMy; we hope—we trust 
not; he was an amiable man—the son of a living and RELIGIOUS 
FATHER—he is a father himself—we discredit the calumnious re- 
port—it cannot be. 

Then his praises of Anam Bran, from London, are out of place. 
Apa B arr is, indeed, a beautiful, a very beautiful novel ; but on the 
lith of March, it was not enough known in London, to be generally 
talked of as itis now. This looks like puff—and as if Enony had 
hirelings here ; this is bad—he-.has no need of them—neither the ma- 
gazine nor the novel in question require a forced word; the one and 
the other, each ip its province; are excellent. 

The praise of Haypon is a mistake—the man is no more a painter 
than his colleague, LrrcH Hunt, is a poet. His Agony in the Garden, 
last year, was as we have before said, saved from contempt only by 
the sacredness of the subject. As a picture, it was beneath all 
criticism. 

But oh! Esony—giving you up all the humbug of praising Hazxitt ; 
(whose name literally is not known in London, except as being adver- 
tised as a two-shilling lecturer, at some place over Blackfriar’s-bridge) 
giving you up all your abuse of the Quarterly, of which we say nothing, 
that work being fully adequate to its own defence—how do you de- 
fend yourself upon the score of Tom and Jerry. 

As te the Burletta—we do not mean fhal—but your London corres- 
pondent adduces two ladies, Mrs. Waytett and Miss HammeERsty, 
as specimens of English beauty, opposed to the “ narrow Signoras 
and Mademoiselles of the Opera House.” Now, we really would not 
say one syllable to wound the feelings of any poor females sufficiently 
unfortunate to have been paid to perform in this piece, to put on 
breeches, (beastly, hateful custom on the stage, for women,) and to 
speak and listen to the dialogues of Tom and Jerry, but sincerely, 
we must say, that we never saw two more awkward, vulgar, and un- 
attractive persons, than these cried up by the London correspondent 
of your MaGa. 

Had your correspondent, with his two I’s, never seen that angelic be- 
ing, Miss Foorr ?>—Had he never sat rivetted to his seat by the witch- 
ing charms of Miss M. Tree ?—Such eyes, such a countenance as the 
one has—such sweetness of voice, such symmetry of figure as has the 
other ; such a melancholy interest as pervades every thing the one 
performs—such a delicate naivelé as animates the other. Had he 
never seen these—these really charming specimens of our theatrical 
females—that he must go to a puppet-show at the back of a colour 
shop, in the Strand, to select specimens of British beauty ?—Oh! 
Enony—as we suppose you blush black when you do blush, OrHELLO 
must be a lily to you now. 

But the deuce of the thing with Esony is, that he has his redeem- 
ing points—excellencies we cannot deny him, and which has brought 
his magazine into the repute in which it now stands.—John Bull. 








The Lord Provost, upon a most respectable Requisition, has called 
a Meeting of the Inhabitants of this City on Tuesday, (18th June,) 
to consider what measures are to be taken in relief of the suffering 
Irish. It is not usual for Glasgow to be in the rearward in cases of 
active benevolence ; but on this occasivn. the general ardour was a 
good deal damped by the recollection of our heavy subscriptions, two 
years ago, in aid of the industrious poor, in which a large portion of 
the Irish partook, without their wealthy countrymen, or any other per- 
sons, coming in the smallest degree to our aid. The manner, too, in 
which the business was first brought into the House of Commons, and 
the tardiness of the Irish themselves, both individually and in their 
corporate capacities, had a tendency to throw discredit upon the re- 
ported magnitude of the evil; and many people, when they heard of 
the highness of the rents, and of the abundance of provisions in the 
country, of which we had daily arrivals in our ports, could not be per- 
suaded that their subscriptions were not going to the maintenance 
of the rent-rolls of absentee proprietors. The evil having now, how- 
ever, reached such a height as to drive away all minor considerations, 
Glasgow is coming forward to join in the heavenly measure of rescu- 
ing human beings from the horrors of famine ; and we have no doubt 
that, as usual, her contributions will be splendid —Glasgow Herald. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE IN 
THE HICHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

On the 10th June, a general meeting of the subscribers and friends 
of this laudable Institution took place at Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, where a numerous and most respec- 
table body of persons assembled, chiefly consisting of ladies elegantly 
dressed. In the absence of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the Rev. Mr. Manuel was called te the chair, and was supported by 
several eminent individuals. It appeared from the Report that the 
Society originated in the year 1701 for the improvement of public 
morals, and in the year 1709 the Society received a charter of. incor- 
poration from her Majesty Queen Anne, and hence it gradually receiv- 
ed Royal Patronage. Upwards of 350 seminaries are now supported 
by the Society, and about 20,000 children are receiving the benefits of 
instruction, and habits of industry are instilled mto the children. ‘The 
Scriptures have been translated into Gaelic, and in that and the Eng- 
lish language have been widely disseminated, and tracts, with a va- 
riety of books for elementary tuition, have been circulated in the 
Highlands and islands. ‘The population of the Highlands and islands 





is estimated at about 400,000 persons. The yearly revenue of the 
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Society generally gmoumt, to 5,001, with ‘that 20,00 chil- 
dren are educated yearly. A corresponding branch of the Society 
has been established in London for the last century, whose sole object 
is to raise the funds of the Society. 
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NOTES OF AN EXCURSION INTO THE MOST ROMANTIC 
PARTS OF THE COUNTY OF WICKLOW, 


Made in the summer of last year. 


After leaving the Dargle, and procuring a guide, we crossed a wild 
mountainous tract, and, by a near route, came to the foot of the bof- 
tier of the Sugar-loares. which it was our intention to climb. As 
the evening was calm, and the horizon quite clear, with the prospect- 
glass of our Irish attendant, we hoped to see the high land of Bri- 
tain, which we had been assured was often discernible in a clear day. At 
the foot of the hill we stripped off our coats, and, after some labour and 
fatigue, succeeded in gaining the top of the first cone of the mountain. 
The summit of the second, which was steeper, and entirely formed of 
loose stones, we reached, after being nearly exhausted. The sweat 
poured in torrents from us, and we trembled under the excess of our 
exertion. After we had recovered a little, we began to examine the 
prospect, of which our guide had spoken so largely. The evening: 
was delightfully calm and serene, and beautifully had stolen on 
“ The stilly hour 
“ When parting winds have died away, 
“ And clouds beneath the dancing ray, 
‘* Melt off, and leave the land and sea 
Sleeping in bright tranquillity.” 
The telescope was clevated in the direction of Britain, and looking 
through it over a wide waste of water, we observed a long dark line, 
resembling faintly-formed clouds, which Teague assured us was moun- 
tains on the other side of the channel. We very readily believed him, 
and rejoiced to see, at however immeasurable a distance, the land of 
old Albion—the land that had given us birth, and the land, moreover, 
‘“ that is the loveliest on the face of the earth.” How dear were the 
recollections to which the idea he had excited, or rather the spirit he 
had started, gave birth !—a place in which was bound up every ten- 
der sentiment. Changing only the geographical position of the poet's 
isle, how exactly the Irish Melody expressed our feelings !— 
“ How dear to me the hour when day-light dies, 
‘© And sun-beams melt along the silent sea ; 
“For then sweet dreams of other days arise, 
«“ And memory breathes her vesper sigh to thee. 
“ And, as I watch the line of light, that plays 
* Along the smooth wave tow’rd the burning west ; 
“TI long to tread that golden path of rays, 
* And think ‘twould lead to some bright isle of rest !” 

From this elevated situation, the view of the surrounding country 
is extremely pleasing ; every object but the wide ocean and the distant 
mountains have the most duninutive appearance—are seen in minia- 
ture. The setting sun threw some fine tints around Powerscourt Wa- 
terfall, but the view was too distant for the eye to comprehend. The 
shect of foam, which we had left but a short time before, dashing it- 
self in sullen majesty from a rock two hundred feet high, appeared 
from where we stood, little better than the jet of an artificial fount, 
“ whose every drop sparkled as ‘twere a lightning gem.” The sea on 
the other side of us enjoyed an undevoted stillness ; we could not ree 
frain from observing, in the rich language of the poet, 

“ Now scarcely curl, 
« The green sea waves,, whose waters gleam 
“ Limpid, as if her mines of pearl 
‘¢ Were melted all to form a stream.” 

The prospect hence was extensive, but so high was the summit of 
the mountain, that all individual greatness was lost, and every variety 
of character was upset in the amazing distance of the objects on 
which the eye roamed. The vortex of the Sugar-loaf is covered 
with large detached pieces of sand-stone, and what I imagine to 
be quartz. It exhibits no vegetation, and has a most cheerless 
aspect. 

A kind of pyramid of loose stones has been raised on its highest 
point, by the neighbouring shepherd, in conjunction with its numer- 
ous visitants. We each added a stone to the structure and descended, 
‘It was now grown dusky, but 

“ The spirit of departing light 
“ That eve had left his sunny vest 
“ Behind him, ere he wing’d his flight.” 

We slept at Kilmacannagh over night, and the next morning, by the 
Arklow-Coach, proceeded to Vewtown-Mount-Kennedy. Before arriv- 
ing at the latter place, we passed through the Glen of the Downs, a 
beautiful winding defile, formed by steep mountains, which rise seven 
or eight hundred feet in height, and are clad with fine woods, and 
beautified with walks and rural retreats. A pleasure-house, situated 
on the point of a jutting rock on the ‘eft, is an attracting object. Its 
precipitous situation and dizzy height, and the wide unbounded pros- 
pect that it commands, give it an isteresting character. From it the 
road appears but as a narrow thread. This part of the county of 
Wicklow indeed exhibits many good views, and affords a variety of 
picturesque scenery. It consists of beautiful seats, fine woods, and 
rich inclosures. 

After breakfasting at Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, we set out on foot 
to visit the Lakes at Luggelaw, about twelve miles distant. : 

As we approached Luggelaw the country got bleak and dreary. 
About three or four miles from it, while in the act of crossing a high 
hill, and buffeting courageously a storm of wind, the rain began to 
descend in a torrent, and we strove to make for some shelter. How- 
ever, the attempt was vain, for we could find none. We bound our 
cloaks faster around us, and bold as King Lear, submitted to the will 
of Diespiter. The blast spent its fury upon us, and, after we were 
wet to the skin, it ceased. The sun now blinked out in turn, and our 
drenched clothes were not long indrying. We had another and more 
tremendous hill to climb, over which was nothing but a path way. 
This we began to mount with spirit, and had advanced almost as far 
as its summit, when, from the violent gusts of wind, and the fatigue 
we had undergone, our legs began to fail. My companion lay dowa 
behind a stone, nearly exhausted ; and J iay extended beside him, 
Here we continued about 15 minutes, till I felt a chilly damp striking 
up within me, the efiects of which I began to fear might be fatal. J] 
sprung up therefore without delay, and forcing my companion for- 
ward, pressed on with eagerness and gained the declivity of the hill. 
We now resolved to take our time, and examine the operations of 
nature more attentively. The prospect which bad been for some time 
bleak and dreary, and tiresome to the eye, assumed a bolder and 
more striking appearance. Shelving rocks, overhanging precipices, 
steep mountains, presented themselves. Advancing through a gate, 
and still descending, a beautiful valley burst upon us, and a corner 
of Loch-Dan lying far to the left. All this was unexpected. Proceed- 
ing downward along the road, which now turned to the right, Loch- 
Tay appeared—a Lake which is only small in itself, but the air of 
which is somewhat grand and imposing. One side of this delightfat 
Lake is flanked by a bare, broken, craggy mountain of rock, that 
descends perpendicularly to the water’s edge, and adown whith is 
continually rolling large masses of stone, detached from the mountain 
by time. We were gratified while contemplating this huge fabric of 
rock, to see occasionally the dark shadows of the clouds pursuing 
each other over the sun’s face, delineated upon it, and traversing its 
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side in rapid succession, like so many spirits or genii of the place. 
The other side, along which winds a beautiful road, is planted with 
various kinds of trees. Over the trees rise immensely high rocks, 
broken at the top into ugly columns, or as the people of the valiey 
style them, chimnies. impending masses threaten destruction 
to the traveller step he takes ; and the large clumps lying at his 
feet contribute to heighten his fears. The overhanging precipices all 
round the head of the leke are astonishing and frightful, and fill the 
mind with dismay. A small river running through the valley joius 
Loch-Dan with the Loch I have been describing. The scenery of the 
former, however, is very inferior to that of the latter. It wants both 
its greatness and richness ; and we could not help thinking it com- 
paratively mean and insignificant. ‘The one lake may be about a 
mile in length, and three quarters in breadth; the other somewhat 
longer, and about as broad. 


Sas 


THE DISTRESSES IN IRELAND. 


The accounts from Ireland continue to be actually frightful; and 
apprehensions are naturally felt, that in the months of July and 
August, scenes still more appalling will excite pity and regret, when 
the efforts of Charity will be too late. The letters received by the 
Committee at the City of London Tavern from persons of respecta- 
bility in different places, contain numerous facts of that alarming 
character to which the people have now, unhappily, almost become 
accustomed. On every side we hear of whole parishes in danger of 
perishing from starvation. One correspondent says, “I often saw 
scarcity and dearth of provisions, but I never had an idea of famine 
until now ;” and a Reverend Prelate speaks of “ the hideous scenes” 
he has witnessed. In short, the active efforts of liberality and bene- 
volence are more than ever called for to save our fellow-subjects from 
sufferings of which even imagination, with all its proneness to height- 
ening every reality, presents far too faint a picture. ‘The voice of 
exhortation, we now learn, is shortly to be raised in the places of 
public worship throughout the kingdom; and, surely, it cannot be 
raised in vain in such a cause, and in such a country.—.Vew Times, 
ist June. 

The accounts received from the distressed <listricts, by the last 
mails, are of the most heart-rending description. Our limits do 
not allow us to transcribe them to-day ; but we cannot allude to them 
thus briefly, without expressing our shame and sorrow at the little 
effect which the appalling details we have already published appear 
to have produced on those who are blessed with the means of alleviat- 
ing the calamities from which they are themselves exempted.—Free- 
man’s Journal. 

Weare happy to find that a considerable addition may soon be ex- 
pected to be made to the funds now raising in this country, for the 
relief of the distressed Irish peasantry, as we understand a mandate 
will shortly be issued for preaching sermons and having collections in 
all churches and chapels connected with the Church of England, in 
aid of this benevolent purpose. The following letter, addressed to the 
Mayor, announcing this intention, was yesterday (Monday, the 17th 
instant) received from Mr. Secretary Peel :— 

“ Whitehall, June 13th, 1822. 

“¢ Sin—I have been this morning favoured with your letter of the 
11th instant, and I have the honor of acquainting you, in reply, that 
His Majesty was yesterday pleased to signify his gracious intention 
of issuing his Royal Letters, directed to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, authorising them forthwith to promote contributions within 
their respective provinces, in aid of the subscriptions which have becn 
entered into for the relief of the distressed Irish. 

“IT am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
“ ROBT. PEEL. 

“ The Chairman of the Liverpool Committee for the Relief of the 
distressed Irish.”—Liverpool Advertiser. 

















From our Papers received by the Columbia. 


Dus.tin, June 26, 

2. DISTRESSED DISTRICTS. 
We cannot announce to our readers any mitigation of the calamity 
feting the country. 
| * From Galway it is stated, that the measure of misery is overflow- 
‘img, and rapidly increasing. In the town, the soup kitchen is unavail- 
able to supply the applicants, the hospital is full, and fever increases. 
In common, villages are deserted, many have died, and the people 
ate afflicted with dropsical swellings, from bad food — Dublin Journal. 
_ #We were, on Friday, assured by one of the district visiters, that 
mM a great number of cabins to which he called at breakfast 
there was not more than six houses in which he could observe 
ration for that meal—not a fire on the hearth. Another 
ly fact was related by the Rev. Mr. O'Connor, Roman 
Priest, at the last Committee meeting, of his being called to 
attend the last moments of a poor man, who, he had every reason to 
believe, died from actual want.—Sligo Journal. 

“Contagion spreads every day amongst the working classes, and 
we are threatened with the like species of desolation as that which 
swept this devoted country in 1817 ; the same predisposing causes are 
in operation with a ten-fold intensity, which cannot be contemplated 
but with horror. Groups of afflicted haman beings cast themselves at 
the threshold of the hospital to gain admittance, and numbers seck, 
even amidst pestiferous contagion, a momentary relief from hunger : 
and is this to be wondered at when swarms of ghastly spectres crowd 
in upon us from the surrounding neighbourhood, whom famine had 
literally devoured to the very bones and ligaments; who scare our 
senses and carry horror to our very souls !”—CGalway Adv 
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ibbetted the following momi er, for gr 

Fis duty, and abuse of his r and authority, in withdrawing Count 
Querino, one of the Hostages under his charge, from the place ap- 
pointed for him to remain in on the night of the 7th November, 1821, 
and for showing an undue partiality towards the said Count Querino, 


allowing him to sleep out of the place allotted for the Hostages, to the 
detriment of the public servjre, and contrary to the orders he had re- 
ceived ; the whole of such Conduct being subversive of military dis- 
cipline, and lowering the character (for strict and impartial execution 
of his duty) of a British Officer in the eyes of the inhabitants of Zante. 
« 3d. For scandalous and infamous couduct, unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an Officer and a Gentleman, in taking certain articles with 
intent to retain the same, from an inhabitant of the village of Car- 
tala, in the Island of Zante, on the 13th November, 1821.-* 


leave, when on the march (with a detachment of the 8th, or King’s 
Regiment, under the command of Major Cotter, of the said corps) 
from Sculicado to Volumes, in the Island of Zante, on the 13th No- 
vember, 1821; the whole of the above delinquencies having taken 
place whilst martial law was in force in the Island of Zante, ata 
period when it was most essential for the good of the service, and for 
the character and reputation of his Majesty's troops, that the most 
officer-like and regular conduct should have been observed, and the 
strictest discipline should have been maintained. ; 

Upon which charges the Court came to the following decision :— 

«“ After the most attentive consideration of the evidence produced 
on the part of the prosecution, with what the prisoner has adduced in 
his defence, the Court is of opinion as follows :— 

“ With respect to the first charge, the Court is of opinion that the 
prisoner is Not Guilty. 

«“ With respect to the second charge, the Court acquits the prisoner 
of scandalous and infamous conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, but finds him Guilty of abusing the power 
and authority with which he was vested, in making use of violent 
conduct and language towards the Signor Strani, one of a number of 
Hostages who had been placed in the Castle of Zante, to ensure the 
tranquillity of the city on the night of the 7th November, 1821, and of 
marching the said Signor Strani from the house, prisoner, under the 
escort of a file of the guard, without sufficient reason for so doing, and 
threatening the said Signor Strani that he should be hanged and gib- 
betted the following morning ; and further, of dereliction of his duty, 
and abuse of his power and authority, in withdrawing Count Querino, 
one of the Hostages under his charge, from the place appointed for 
him to remain in on the night of the 7th November, 1821, and of show- 
ing an undue partiality towards the said Count Querino, by separating 
him from the other Hostages, entertaining him, and allowing him to 
sleep out of the place allotted for the Hostages, to the detriment of the 
public service. The Court has been induced to acquit the prisoner of 
that part of the charge which accuses him of scandalous and infamous 
conduct ; Ist, because it is not proved to the Court that any personal 
violence was offered to Signor Strani; and 2d, because it appears to 
the Court that such provocation was offered by Signor Strani, as in 
some measure to palliate the conduct of Captain ‘Tucker. 

“‘ With respect to the Third Charge, the Court is of opinion that | 
the prisoner is Not Guilty. 

“‘ With respect to the Fourth Charge, the Court is of opinion that 
the prisoner is Guilty thereof. 
“The Court having thus found the Prisoner, Captain John Tucker, | 
of the 8th, or King’s Regiment, Guilty of certain parts of the Second | 
Charge, and the whole of the Fourth Charge, in Breach of the Articles 
of War, does sentence him to lose Two Years Rank in the Army, and 
further to be publicly and severely reprimanded in such manner, and 
at such time and place, as his Excellency the Commander of the 
Forces may be pleased to direct.” 

Which sentence was revised by order of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Thomas Maitland, cummunicated in a letter to the President of the 
Court Martial, dated the 19th of February, 1822, whereupon the 
Court came to the following conclusion :-— 

“ The Court having taken into its most serious consideration the 
letter from his Excellency the Commander of the Forces, and having 
had read over most carefully the evidence on the part of the prosecu- 











opinion, and does hereby confirm its former finding and sentence.” 


a General Court Martial in November, 1815, and then adjudged to 


graciously pleased to mitigate to reduction to half-pay ; and having | 
in « second instance incurred so serious a censure by the sentence of | 
a similar tribunal, his Majesty has been pleased to consider him, , 
Captain Tucker, an unfit person to hold his Majesty’s Commission, | 
and to command that it should be intimated to him, that his Majesty | 
has no further occasion for his services ; but that in consideration of | 
the length of time that he, the prisoner, has been in the army, his 


of his Commissions. 
His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief directs that the fore- 
going charges preferred against Captain John Tucker, of the 8th, or 
King’s Regiment, together with the finding and sentence of the Court, 
and his Majesty’s Commands thereon, shal] be entered m the General 
Order Book, and read at the head of every Regiment in his Majesty's 
service. 
By Command of his Royal Highness, 

The Commander-in-Chief, 





COLONLAL. 


HORSE GUARDS, May 30, 1822. 

At a General Court Martial held at Corfu, on the 28th December, 
1821, and continued by adjournments to the 21st January, 1822, and 
re-assembled on the 20th February, following, Captain John Tucker, 
of the 8th (or King’s) regiment of foot, was arraigned upon the un- 
dermentioned charges, viz. 
“ Ist. For highly unofficer-like and disgraceful conduct, in being in 

a state of intoxication when commanding in the Castle of Zante, on 
the night of the 7th November, 1821, at a moment of great emer- 
gency, when the garrison of Zante had been weakened very cansider- 








ably, the greater portion of it having been marched to a distance into 
the country, and at a time, too, it had been found necessary to take 


extraordinary measures for the purpose of maintaining tranquillity 


within the town, by anchoring the ships of war, then in the bay, close 


to the town, and by landing the Marines from the said ships and 


quartering them in the castle, under the orders of Captain Tucker, 


and by using other strong precautionary measures. 


“2d. For scandalous and infamous conduct, highly unbecoming the 
character of an Officer and a Gentleman, in grossly abusing the 
power and authority with which he was vested, in making use of un- 
provoked, outrageous, and violent conduct and language towards Sig- 
es who had been placed in the 


nor Strani, one of a number of Hos 








Carlton- House, June 12, 1822. 
This day his Excellency Baron Fagel, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary from the. King of the Netherlands, had a private audience 
of his Majesty, to deliver a letter from his Sovereign, to which he was in- 


troduced by the Marquess of Londonderry, his Majesty's Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, and conducted by Sir Robert Chester, 
Kot. Master of the Ceremonies. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the honour of knighthood upon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Church, Companion of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, Lieutenant-General in his Sicilian Majesty's Service, Knight Grand 
Cross of the a hong = Military Order of St. George, and Commander 
of the Royal Sicilian Military Order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit. 

The King was this day pleased to confer the honour of knighthood on 
John William Head Bridges, of Wootton Court, in the county of Kent, 


Castle of Zante, to ensure the tranquillity of the city on the night of ag hegre in the British Army, Captain of Sandgate-Castle, and Col. 
the 7th of November, 1821, and for causing the said Signor Strani to| 4; 

be Aregges from the House and marching him prisoner under the 
escort of a file of the guard, without any sufficient reason for so doing 
and threatening the said Signor Stranj that he should be hanged 


. in the Army of his Most Faithful Majesty the King of Portugal. 
The King was this day pleased to confer the honour of knighthood on 
George Farrant, of Northsted House, in the parish of Chelsfield, in the 
Brook-streei, square, in the 





2} county of Kent, and of U 
and | County of Middiesex, Esq.’ 





g; and further, for gross dereliction of ‘ 


HENRY TORRENS, Adjutant-General. | 







War- Office, June 14, 1822. 
Bist oo ye of Foot—Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart. 


and G.C.B. from the 93d Foot, to be Colonel, vice General W. Morshead, 


by separating him from the other Hostages, entertaining him, and deceased—dated June 4, 1822. 


93d Foot—Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice 
wd Thomas Hislop, appointed to the command of the 51st Foot—dated as 
ve. : 





Office of Ordnance, June 14, 1822. 
Royal ——— of Artillery.—First Lieutenant David John Edwardes 
to be Second Captain, vice Oldham, deceased—dated June 1, 1822. 
Second Lieutenant John Sanchie Shaw, to be First Lieutenant, vice Ed- 
wardes—dated as ahove.. 7 
Gentleman Cadet William Smith to be Second Lieutenant, vice Shaw— 


«“ 4th. For unofficer-like conduct, in quitting his company without | dated as above. 


Second Captain George B; Fraser, from half-pay, to be Second Cap- 
tain—dated as above. 


First Lieutenant John Johnson, from half-pay, to be First Lieutenant— 
dated as above. ’ 


Brevet Major and Captain John Wilson Kettlewell, from the half-pay, 
to be Captain, vice Sandham, retired on half-pay—dated June 7, 1822. 


Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Middlesex. 
To be Deputy Lieutenants—William tn Se Tyssen, Esq. and 
> . 


Richard Henry Cox, Esq. both dated June 1 


Commissions signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Essex. 
West Essex Militia—Jeremiah Foaker, Esq. to be Captain, vice Soame, 
promoted—dated March 31, 1822. 

East Essex Militia—Major Jeremiah Kersteman to be Lieutenant-Col. 
vice Carne, deceased—dated June 2, 1822. 


Captain the Honourable John James Strutt to be Major, vice Kerste- 
man, promoted—dated as above. 


Richard Digby Neave, Esq to be Captain—dated June 1, 1822. 








THE ARMY. 


The head-quarters of the 52d light infantry are fixed at Clonmel. 

Since the late grand review at Hounslow, two troops of the Yth 
lancers have joined the troop that remained at Brighton. ‘The other 
three troops are gone on to take up the quarters of the royal dragoons 
at Weymouth, Truro, and Exeter, who are destined for Canterbury, 
Deal, and Hythe. The three troops of the 9th lancers now at Brighton 
will remain there unti] the return of the 3d dragoons from Ireland, 
which is expected in the end of this or the beginning of next month, 
when they will start for Weymouth, dropping a troop on the route for 
Christ Church, Hants. 

A company of the guards are gone to Kilcoole, to attend the Lord 
Lieutenant, who resides at Woodstock, county Wicklow. 

The troop of the Ist royal dragoons now stationed in Truro bar- 
racks are about to leave the country. We understand that they will 
be relieved on the 20th of this month by a troop of the 9th lancers,— 
Cornwall Gazette. 

The colliers and stone-getters in the neighbourhood of Wolverhamp- 
ton having returned peaceably to their work again, the detachment of 
the Scot Greys, under Lieutenant Askew, left that town on Friday 
se’nnight ; and one of the companies of the 2d or Queen’s Royal Re- 
giment of Foot, under the command of Major Gordon, marched on 
Monday for Chester ; and Captain Kell’s Company, of the same Re- 


| giment, (the only one now remaining,) is expected to follow in a few 


¢sys.—Morning Chronicle, June 17. 
TENE AMBION. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 10, 1822. 





























Since our last publication, the arrivals of the ship Cortes, De 
Cost, and of the regular packet ship Columbia, Rocers, from 
Livexpoot, late on Thursday evening, have furnished us with 


| our files of the Courier, Globe, and Morning Chronicle, to the 
tion and defence on the first and third charges, remains of the same | 29th June ; Bell’s Weekly Messenger, Observer, and John Bull, 


| Sunday papers, to the 23d; and Liyerroon journals to the 
His Majesty has been pleased to approve and confirm the finding | 


and sentence of the Court: but the prisoner having been tried before | 


day of the Columbia’s sailing. 
The papers received by these vessels contain few artieles of 


be dismissed from the service, which sentence his Majesty was political importance. The pacific relations between Russia 


and Turkey continue, and are not likely to be interrupted. 
The Courier of the 28th June mentions that the Conerrss 
which is to be held at Florence in September, will be removed 
from thence to Verona. 

While we express our satisfaction that the peace of Evrore 


Majesty has betn graciously pleased to allow him to receive the value | is not likely to be disturbed, it is impossible not to lament the 


' enormities perpetrated by the Turks on the defenceless Greeks. 
| But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that this is a war in 
/which the laws of humanity are equally disre.arded by both 
| parties. The infuriate ‘Turk bathes his scymetar in the blood 
| of his victim with not less remorse than the Grerx, in his turn, 
retaliates on his more powerful adversary, in cases too where 
\it would have been better policy, and would make a more 
| pleasing impression in favour of his cause, had he shown how 
a Curistian can fall short of an InFipe: in deeds of rapine 
and murder. It gives us no pleasure to dwell on this subject: 
as public journalists, it is our duty to mention that the Turkish 
Government have ordered the execution of twelve most re- 
spectable Greek merchants, natives of the Isle of Scio, and 
that the utmost barbarity on its part appears to have been 
shown in the treatment of the vanquished of that ill-fated spot. 
mB 
The domestic intelligence contained in our files is various, 
and, in general, interesting. The House or Lorps has thrown 
out the Catholic Peers’ Bill by a majority »f 42. We antici- 
pated this, from the. general feeling in ENGLAND, which we 
believe to be decidedly against their claims. We need not say 
we regret it, and should have been well pleased that the House 
or Lorps had shown greater liberality on this occasion, The 
debate, which will be found in our paper, is well worth atten- 
tion. The best speeches seem to us to be those of the Ear! of 
Liverroot and Lord Grenvitte. Earl Grey made a tem- 
perate, yet powerful, appeal to the House ; but the disposition 
of the Peers was too well ascertained before, to have left any 
hopes of the Bill passing. 
In the House or Commons, on Monday, the 24th June, Mr. 
Brovenam made his promised motion, “ That the influence 
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of Parliament, and inconsistent with the well-government of 
the state.” It will be believed that this proposition was sup- 
ported with all the powerful talent which that gentleman is 
known to possess. His speech occupies nearly nine columns 
of the Courier, and we are sorry its great extent precludes our 
publishing it. ‘To those who are acquainted with the tactics of 
the oprosiTi0N, it will be obvious that this motion was intended 
to follow up the advantage gained during the session, in the 
reduction of several offices which certainly made part of the 
lawful influence of the Crown in the Hoose or Commons. 
The Marquess of Lonponperry replied to Mr. Brovenam 
very temperately and good humouredly, and on a division the 
numbers were, ’ 


For the motion, 101 
Against it, 216 
Majority for Ministers, 115 


"Fhe Roya assent was given, by commission, on the 24th 
June, to the West-Inpia anp AMERICAN INTERCOURSE BILL, 
the Ancient Commercial Statutes Repeal Bill, the Rate of 
Interest Bill, the CotontaL Trapve Bixt, the Importation of 
Goods Bill, the Navigation Laws’ AMENDMENT Brit, and 
to the Irish Malt Duty Bill, and to the Irish Revenue Regu- 
lation Bill. 

In the House of Commons, June 27, Mr. WiLBERFORCE 
moved an address to the Kine, on the subject of the Slave trade, 
in which we find the following paragraph :— 

“‘ That we have observed with no little pleasure the zeal for the abolition 
of the slave trade that has been manifested by the commanders of the ships 
ef war of the United States of America, employed on the coast of Africa, 
and the disposition they have shown to co-operate with the officers of his 
Majesty’s navy for their common object ; but that we are concerned to have 
perceived in the American Government no disposition to give up the objec- 
tions it formerly urged against the establishment of a mutual right of ex- 
amining each other’s ships on the coast of Africa. That we had hoped that 
the powerful arguments used by a Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in favour of this arrangement would have had their just weight, more es- 
pecially that which points out the difference, or rather contrariety, between 
this conventional and qualified system and the right of search.ng neutral 
vessels, without any previous treaty, as claimed and practised in war: 
Above all, that the consideration so strongly enforced, that it is only by the 
establishment of some such system that the trade ean ever be effectually 
abolished, would have induced the American Government to consent to it, 
when the object in question involves the rights and happiness of so large a 
portion of our fellow-creatures.” 


The Marquess of LoxponpeErry offered no opposition to the 
motion, and in reference to the paragraph we have extracted 
above, took occasion to say :— 

“ With the utmost deference to the principles that had influenced the 
French and American Governments on the subject, he was disposed to con- 
sider as most expedient and equitable a fair modification»of the right of 
search, so as to make the whole exertions of different States confedérate 
for suppressing the Slave Trade. He went also with the Hon. Member 
for Bramber, in thinking that some common measure between these States 
was absolutely essential to the purpose. While America or France hesita- 
ted to go forward in the same course with Great Britain, it was impossible 
that the Governments of the Netherlands, of Portugal, aud Spain, or their 
servants rather, should net be chilled in this cause ; seeing that two such 
powerful kingdoms were not prepared to make similar exertions. He did, 
however, think, shat these powers, when they should find that the principle 
now contended for was uot likely to lead to the injury or inconvenience 
which they had anticipated, would lend themselves to aid the Government 
in carrying it into execution. It was in vain for Parliament to conceal from 
themselves that all their exertions for the suppression of the Slave Trade 
must be nugatory, while America and France were restricted from joining 
in them—not so much, perhaps, from motives of national prejudice as from 
the peculiar nature of their legislative constitution. America had, perhaps, 
the greater advantages for effectually acting in such a case as this; but 
from France he received repeated assurances that the Government were 
extremely friendly to the principle of abolition, and that the alarming ex- 
tent to which the illicit Slave Trade was carried on upon the coast of Africa 
by French agents and for French interests, hail excited in that Government 
the strongest feelings of abhorrence.” 


The bringing forward of the Budget in the Commons, which 
had been fixed for the 28th June, was postponed until the fol- 
lowing week, but not on account of any new arrangements con- 
templated with respect to the Sugar trade, as is asserted in a 
Liverpool paper before us. Public business appears to have 
been much delayed during the Session, and the votes of money 
fur that portion of the public service which comes under the 


: head of Extraordinaries, both forGreat Barratin and IRELAND, 


had not been taken, without which, of course, the Budget, or 
Ways and Means, could not be brought forward. 
a 2 ee 
DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

-How shall we advert to this heartrending subject!) We can 
offer our readers, particularly those connected with that suffer- 
ing country, no consolatory information. Distress, famine, and 
disease have reached their climax in human misery! In vain 
is every exertion made, every purse open for the relief of the 
wretched victims: there seems a visitation too powerful for 
either public or private charity to mitigate or divert! We can- 
not write upon this painful subject. Let us look upon the pic- 
ture which the Courier of the 28th June presents us. 

«“ Let the imagination conceive, if it can conceive, a scene of 
‘such appalling distress as that of whole parishes having been 
for three days without food, and, hopeless of relief in this 
world, flocking round the minister of the parish to prepare them 
for the next!! This is no highly coloured picture—would to 


Heaven it were! It is, unfortunately, but a faint and feeble, 


sketch of calamity under which a large part of Ireland is at: 







Che Albion, 
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part of a letter from a Clergyman in the county of Galway :— 

“TL am daily witnessing scenes of more harrowing distress than eye 
almost ever saw, or tongue ever told. You know the scarcity to which we 
have been for some time exposed. Conceive the agony of éach family see- 
ing the stock of provisions decrease daily—no prospect of relief, and famine 
rapidly approaching. I had been labouring in public and private to preach 
patience. It was not necessary. No reproach was uttered—but fainilies 
clung together with closer affection, asif in the certain knowledge of being 
soon separated for ever. But the slow and horrible death by famine! At 
first the hunger was raging—it then gave plate in some to successive faint- 
ings and depression in others to violent fever—some struggled long—others 
sank at once ;—but the wasted forms of the poor creatures—the glazed eye 
—the hollowed and sunk cheek !!—I have seen, in the exercise of my du- 
ties, father and son dying by each other's side—and the infant yet living, 
hanging upon the breast of its just departed mother. God have mercy 
upon us, and stop this dreadful calamity.” 

—__—— 
TRADE WITH CANADA. 

On Monday, June 24th, on the motion of Mr. Witwmor, the 
House of Commons went into a Committee on the CANADA 
Trade and Government Bill. ‘The following conversation took 
place on the occasion. 


Mr. BRIGHT objected to proceeding at the late period of the Session 


with a Bill of such vast importance, which tended to overthrow the Con- 
stitution of Canada. 


Mr. ELLICE said he had hoped that his Hon. Friend would have ab- 
stained from such an observation, until the Bill was printed, and its real ob- 
jects known. He could state, that the Bill would not affect the rights or 
immunities of any man in Upper or Lower Canada. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, in his opinion the Bill should stand over until the next 
Session, uutil the people-of Canada understood its object. 

The House then resumed, and the Report was ordered to be taken into 
further consideration on the 5th July. 

— 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 53 was published on 
the 4th July.— 

Contents: I. Life and Writings of Camoens—II. History 
of the Holic Digamma, its power, influence, variations, and 
declension—III. Moral and Political view of the United States 
of America, of the Western Provinces, &e. Views, Visits, 
and Tours in North America—IV. Van Diemen’s Land, Emi- 
gration—V. Hypochondriasis and other nervous affections, by 
J. Resp, M.D.—VI. Literary Piracies and Chancery Deci- 
sions ; cases of Walcot v. Walker, Southey v. Sherwood, Mur- 
ray v. Benbow, and Lawrence v. Smith—VII. Nazaroff, Ex- 


— 


rency. 
—— 
RESUMPTION OF THE TRADE with Cuna. 


these differences ; the whole transaction was laid hefore the 
thorities in the most open and candid manner, at the same time in the most 
peremptory language, stating that no native of England would be given 
over to Chinese Authorities for trial. In consequence of the determined 
manuer in which this was given, and the decisive steps taken for a final de- 
parture, the Chinese Authorities gave way, and the edict for resuming the in- 
tercourse was given without the smallest proviso. By the date of the sailing 
of the Kent, the Committee were proceeding to Canton—the vessels to the 
second bar.— Courier, June 27. 





United Siates’ Bank Stock sold this day at 1024 


GBuglish Sunmary. 


His Magésty has no intention of visiting ScotLanp during the present 
summer. 


Madame Cataant has given a Concert for the benefit of the distressed 
Irish peasantry, at the Argyll Rooms. 

The application of the person calling herself Orive of CumBERtAND, 
for payment of £15,000 said to have been ‘left her by the late Kine, has 
been rejected in the Prerogative Court. 

The ParLiaMENT was not to be prorogued before the 8th of August. 

On the 18th June, the Duke of WELLINGTON gave a magnificent dinner 
to the Staff and principal officers who fought with him at WaTERLoo. It 
was observed that most of the gallant men present had received severe 
wounds in their country’s service on that thrice glorious day. The Earl 
BaTuHurst was the only civilian present. The Duke of Yorx was there 
as Commander in Chief. ‘The splendid service of gold plate, valued at 
£200,600, presented to the Duke of WEeLLineTon by the King of Por- 
TUGAL, was used on this interesting occasion. 

The Duke of CLargnce and bis Duchess are to leave England soon, on 
a tour through Germany. They will pass some time with the Landgravine 
of Hesse Homeure, daughter of the late Kina, and will spend the ensu- 
ing winter at Stutgard with the Queen of WIRTEMBERG, also daughter of 
GrorGE 3d. . 

The Dock duties received at the Port of LiverPoot, during the last 
year amount to 102,403/. 17s. 4d. 

The management of the whole Barrack Department for the general ser- 
vice of the Army in Great Britain and Ireland, and also in the Colonies, 
is to be vested in the Board of Ordnance. The Store Branch of the Com- 
missariat is also to be put under the same direction. By these arrange- 
ments considerable savings will be effected. 


me 


We had the pleasure of being present at the Commencement of Cotum- 
eta College in this city, on Thursday last, and returned delighted with the 
vigorous composition, and classic research of the exercises we heard de- 
livered. ‘The elocution was in general extremely good, in several instances 
excellent. Ata future time we intend to notice the classical productions 
which have issued from this distinguished seat of the muses. In our pre- 
sent number will be found a short copy of Latin Verses, which will bear 
the strictest examination, and which we do not hesitate to pronounce the 
best we have bad the pleasure of reading for some time. 




















Our letters from Saratoca Springs ‘fhention that Mr. Purzrprs’ and 
Miss Davis’ Concert there was numerously and fashionably attended. ‘It 
was considered the best Concert ever given at that resort of taste, beauty, 
and fashion. We are happy to hear that Miss Davis’ song, “‘ The Cas- 
tilian Maid,” wascalled- for by the audieti¢e at the end of the Concert, and 
obligingly repeated. Our correspondent speaks also in the highest terms 
of Mr. Prutiprs’ “ Last Bugle,” which was encored by acclamation. 
These distinguished veealists have proceeded to Utica, oo their route 
northward; =~ 7 : 








this moment groaning. The following has been sent to us as | 


pedition to Kokania—VIII. Ancient State and Institutions of 
France, and causes of the French Revolution—1X. Walpole’s 
Memoirs—X. Waddington’s Travels in thiopia—XII. Cur- 


The Kent has arrived from China, bringing the agrecable intelligence of 

a compiete settlement of the difference with the Chinese Government, and 
in the most honourable manner to the English character ; during the whole 
discussion there was not the least attempt at Gisguise or apology respecting 
Chinese Au- 
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THE NEW STYLE. 


Poets have said that “ the sound slald be an echo to the sense” —that 
thé style should be to the subject of which it treats. Till very 
lately there wanted a style that could express in adequate térms that par- 
ticular profession which produces a trial of skill between two hard heads, 
and a couple of pairs of hard hands, to ascertain which shall bear longest 
the application of blows, about as heavy as those dealt by a pewterer’s. 
hammer upon an anvil, to which the aforesaid heads bear, in hardness and 
thickness, no slight resemblance, We do not know that a combat of this 
Ccescription was ever described by the penof a Johnson—though some ma 
think that his strong and energetic style, his sesquipedalia verba, not ilf- 
befitted it. To be sure, he would have done ample justice to that 

of the combat which was most decisive ; for instance, when one of the 
bipeds deals such a blow at the other as to occasion hint to measure his 
length on the ground forthwith. But for onr parts, we are more inclined 
to that pithy, o nervous, mode of ae ion, which tells you at once that 
A. or B. was hit down by a right-handed facer. Here you have at once 
before you, the man, and the blow, and the effect—the major, the minor, 
and the consequence. ‘The major being the man that dealt, and the minor 
the man that received the before-mentioned right-handed facer, and the 


consequence being the fall, the hit down, from the said facer. But how 
would Dr. Jonson, or Dr. Parr, or the masters of any of our great schools, 
Harrow or Eton, describe the lesser manceuvres of the Noble Sciences 


the graceful setting-to—the gav rally—the stand-still—the second wind.— 
How would they depict those little accidents andills to whieh “ boxing flesh 
is heir to” —the loss of blood, or the binding of an eye, or the punching 
out a tooth, or the confusion and temporary loss of sense, to which a man 
is liable who had his head hammered upon for half an hour or mote by a 
given quantity of iron knuckles? Let us, at once, acknowledge the in- 
sufficiency of our learning, and give the merit due to the discoverer 
of this new style. How happy is he in his choice and selection of terms. 
Can any thing be more expressive than these phrases ? tapping the claret-— 
or sewing up a peeper—or drawing a tooth—or giving a floor er—or putting 
the head in chancery, or the exc Do they not bring the whole scene: 
and fight before your eyes? But to take away all doubt or denial upon 
the subject, we subjoin a description of the newest fight that has occurred 
in the annals of fancy. ‘The most appropriate epithet for this new style has 
not been settled ; but as the annual Prizes have just been adjudged at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, the Champion of England is not without hopes that 
the Chancellors of the Universities will offer a medal for the best selection 
of an Epithet. We have the heroic—the mock heroic—the middle—the 
satiric—the sarcastic—and the lapidary styles. The milling is wo feeble 
an epithet—the striking —the hammering—are more forcible, but neither 
of them come up to the grand idea we have formed of a contest, which is 
to end with a right-handed facer that sends the vanquished to dorse, and 
makes him senseless to time. 

We now subjoin the latest, and to our mind, the finest description of a 
fight we have ever read :-— * 

The fancy had an unexpected muster yesterday, in Green's meadows, 
on the Stanmore road. It was a trial match between George Davis, « 
Welchman, (who had fought his way up, and on whom the Com-. 
missary had passed a promising opinion,) and — Oliver, a descendant of 
a game one of that name some years ago. It was a hasty match for 5/. 
but it turned out one of the best fights tha: has been seen this year. 

To the first round the men turned to with as much eagérness as a hungry 
fellow would at a leg of mutton, and they hit each other several times to @ 
stand still, ‘The round lasted eight minutes. Davis threw his adversary a 
rattling cross-buttock. 


crimsoned the ground. Davis was hit down by a right-handed facer fromm 
a punishing rally. 

3. The fastness was taken off the men, and their hitting became lighter. 
In a trial of strength Oliver was thrown heavily again. 

4. The combatants having recovered second wind, turned it to account, 
and fought as brave a round as ever was seen. They exchanged hit for 


dumplings. Davis closed the round by throwing his adversary again, which 
made his bones ruttle. 


nose, but he was fered for it. 
The sixth rounc 


which sent Oliver to dorse, and he was senseless to time. 
I 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Theatre on Saturday night. The season has proved the most succes#« 
ful since his “ Trip to Paris.” He concluded his Entertainment with 


visit to America :— 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen—My task of the evening being finished, it 
now only remains for me to bid you farewell. This is the last time, 
for many months to come, that I shall have the honour and pl 
of appearing before you. 
but [ feel it impossible to leave such kind friends, even for a time, 
without a sensation here that prohibits an attempt at a mirthful leave- 
taking. That I may not, therefore, throw the same cloud over you, 
which at this moment overshadows me, I will merely entreat that you 
will not forget me in my absence, and believe that though the Atlantic 
must part us, it is utterly impossible that I can ever forget how deeply 
I am indebted to your flattery and unwearied patronage. I trust to 
be enabled to bring back a new budget for your amusement, and all 
my powers of observation shall be roused to their utmost to collect 
such materials in my travels, as shall prove that I have not absented 
myself from your smiles in vain.”— Globe, 24th June. 
oe ' 
LIVERPOOL MARKETS—July 1. 

Cotton, Georgia, 63d aj94d; New-Orleans, 8d a ltd; Tennessee 
64d a 8d; Sea-Islands, Sd a 1s 10d; Ashes, New-York Pots, 42s 6d a 
43s; Pearl, do. 47s a 48s; Rice, N.C. 1388a 17s; Tar, 11s 6d a 14s; 
Turpentine, 11s 9d a 14s. No alteration in American Flour, and no- 
thing doing in it. 
Colton—The operations in this article have received a check by the 
magnitude of the supplies which have poured in during the past weck, 
principally from America, which descriptions have, in consequence, 
declined generally 4d per tb ; other kinds have also experienced less 
facility in sale, but without any important reduction in value, with the 
exception of 650 Demararas, which were forced off on Friday at jd a 
id below previous rates—-200 bags West Indias offered at the same 
time were bought, and of 111 bales N. Orleans, only 38 were disposed 
of at 84d a 94d per lb. The private business of the week consisted of 
3612 Boweds, at 7d to 10d; 143 Tennessees, 74d; 833 Orleans, 84d 
to 11d; 222 Sea Islands, 13d to 21d; 50 stained do. 84d to 13d; 383 
Pernams, 9d to 11§d; 505 Maranhams, 94d to 104d; 370 Bahias, 
94d to 10d; 120 Paras, 9d to 93d ; 200 Mina Novas, 93d; #2 Bour- 
bons, 204d ; 75 Demeraras, 93d to 10d; 51 Surats, 74d to 79d; and 
130 Bengals at 6d to 6§d per Ib. making, altogether, 7388 packages. 

Sugars, &¢.—The transactions in British Plantation Sugar have 
been rather limited, consisting only of about 750 casks, being near the 
whole that were brought forward by auction, without any variation in 
the currency, except in good qualities, which brought a small advance. 
No description of Foreign Sugar has been offered, for which there is 
a very partial inguiry. 
Coffee, Cocoa, &c—The market, as regards these articles, has re- 
mained throughout the week devoid of any transaction of interest, 
only a few small lots of the former having been taken by the trade, at 
about previous rates. 
In Tobacco nothing done worth notice, 
Ashes remain steady at previous quotations. 
_ In Naval Stores the transactions ar¢ comprised in 450 bis. Turpey~ 
tine, at 1393d to 138 6d per cwt.; and 600 bls. Carolina Tar, of inferion 
quality, at 11s per bl. 








hit for more than a dozen times, until their hands were swollen as round as 
_Two other rounds were fought, but Oliver was sick, and Butcher’s cor- 
dial was useless. He fought this round gaily, and broke bis adversary’s 


won Davis the fight by a well-placed blow on the temple, 


Mr. Matnews closed “ His Youthful Days,” for the season, at thi 


The second round was equally courageously maintained, and the claret- 


the following farewell Address, in which he announces his intended | | 


I would feir make you merry at parting, © 


+ 
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, MUSE COLUMBIANE. 


foe, in Renovatam Academie speciem, quantulumcunque poema, grate 
prope innumerorum in se officiorum (allius etiam nuperruni) memoria 
testimonium, Reverendo admodum Presidi Guimtmo Harris ta- 
scribere alque offerre audet, 
Alumnus, Eidem Devinctissimus 
; J. C. SLACK. . 





O domus, O sacro renovate culmine turres, 
Fanaque Pierio semper amgta Deo! 
Qua juvat, aut, dulces Musa ducente recessus 
Dum lastro, teneris nectere verba modis ; 
Aut, Sophia rapiente pedes, celeri ire volatu, 
Visere et immensi lumina mente Poli ; 
Accipe, chara parens, (neque dedigneris alumnum,) 
. Grate, tamen meritis dona minora tuis : 
Accipe, sed facilis, tibi quae munuscula gaudct 
Calliope, laudi ferre ministra tue. 
Fallor ? an inspirans animo presagia, vates 
Incipit egregio Cynthius ore lequi ? 
‘« Hic, mihi qua sylvis Academia cincta resurgit, 
** Quaque recens prebent templa novata decus ; 
“ Has inter sanctas sedes, his blanda sub umbris 
«“ Sumite, laurigere, plectra fidesque, Dee. 
“ Jam satis Italie veneres, facilesque Camene, 
“* Menala jamque satis nobilitata vigent : 
* Poscit, io, tandem propriasque Columbia Musas, 
« Et loca Castalio non aliena choro ; 
“ Queque olim Graias, exul formosa reliquit, 
* En! petit occiduas diva canora domos ; 
‘ Delius ipse venit, magnus venit hospes Apollo, 
* Sacraque nunc omnis numina lucus habet ; 
* Cedite, vos, Tempe, fabulosaque culmina Pindi, 
* Clarior hoc toto nullus in orbe locus.” 
— 

ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
ITail sacred temple! hail new-crown’d abode, 
Fit shrine of bright Pieria’s honour’d God ! 
Where, smit with love of song, ’tis sweet to stray, 
And rudely carol the incondite lay : 
Or in my deep transported mind to fly 
On viewless wing, above the starry sky ; 
Accept the tribute of a grateful heart, 
Nor bid, unblest, the humble Muse depart. 
Does Faney reign? or do I hear around, 
God of the breathed spell, a strange and solemn sound ? 
*¢ Here, where again my temple rears its head, 
* Where groves in pomp their waving honours spread ; 
“¢ Amid these shades, in full harmonious choir, 
«Once more, ye laurell’d Sisters, wake the living lyre ; - 
«« Let Pan no longer rove his Menalus o'er, 
* And Latium boast her swanlike bards no more: 
«‘ No more averse to yon bright virgin band, 
« Columbia, now thy native Muse demand : 
«‘ See, where, self-banish’d from th’ Arcadian plain, 
‘‘ Fair fugitive, she seeks thy western reign : 
‘* Great Phebus’ self appears, auspicious guest, 
‘« In all thy trembling groves a God confess’d. 
‘“« Here rest, ye Muses, ne'er to rove again ; 
«« For sweeter far is Freedom’s loved domain, 
«¢ Than Pindus’ fabled heights, and ‘Tempe’s verdant plain.” 


eee ee) 
LIGHT HORSE VOLUNTEERS. 


rday, Sth June, the Light Horse Volunteers gave a sump- 
er to Lord Sidmouth, at the Freemason’s Tavern, as a token 
‘respect and gratitude, for the uniform kindness and attention 
‘the Regiment had ever experienced from that Noble Lord, dur- 
the thirty-three years of his public life: for a large portion of 
which, as Secretary of State for the Home Department, he had the 


© power of placing the Light Horse on duty with the King’s troops, 


‘whenever the public service required it. Colonel Bosanquet was in the 


, Lord Sidmouth declared it to be his firm conviction, that 


Te returning thanks to the Regiment for this mark of their estcem 
andr olunteers of the United Kingdom, this country was one time 


: —." its safety ; and that in the conduct of the Noblemen and 


n who filled the ranks of the Light Horse Volunteers, from 
the year 1779, he first saw that striking example of loyalty, and of 
patriotism, which gave birth and efficiency to a force that rallied round 
the throne, and rendered England invincible. 

The King’s health was drank with every mark of ardent and affec- 
tionate loyalty, with four times four ; and the health of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, who had so graciously condescended to ho- 
nour the day by his presence, was drank with enthusiasm. 

The Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Harring- 
ton, Lord Grantham, Lord Edward Somerset, the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, the Secretary at War, the Judge Advocate, 
and many distinguished officers and Statesmen graced the tables as 
visiters ; and Marquess Graham, Lords Colchester and Percival, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a long roll of Noblemen and Gentlemen appeared as members of 
the Regiment, eminent for their high rank and splendid talents, and 
for the loyalty and zeal with which they devote their time to their 
country’s good, in the ranks of this highly distinguished Corps. 

The dinner was magnificently served. The music and singing ex- 
cellent, and the brilliant scene was heightened by a beautiful assem- 
blage of Ladies, superbly dressed, who filled the galleries, to witness 
this mark of respectful and affectionate gratitude to a Nobleman, 
whose public character and private worth will long live in the hearts 
and in the remembrance of the Light Horse Volunteers. 

The Royal Duke and the Noble Guests retired about eleven, amidst 
thunders of applauses. : 

a 

A monastic seal, in perfect preservation, was found last November 
in a potatoe field, called Low Garth, near Langrick, on the Ouse. It 
is of mixed, or bell metal, 24 inches long, oval shape, pointed at the 
ends, and pierced through the shaft: the inscription is “ Sigitnum 
FRATERNITATIS MONASTERI BEATE MARIE DE Hayes.” In the cen- 
tre, on a ground of flowers, is the figure of a man, clothed in a Monk- 
ish stole, bare-headed and shorn, standing on an elevation of three 
steps ; holding in his right hand a globe surmounted by a cross, and, 
im his left, a staff or sceptre, spreading into three rods or branches at 
the top. Although found within a short distance of Drax Abbey, 
_ which was sometimes called also Heilham, and possessed a neighbour- 

ing estate named Hales, it cannot be referred to that foundation, 
which was a Priory, dedicated to St. Nicholas ; neither does it ap- 
pear to belong to Hales Owen Abbey; but to the mitred Cistercian Ab- 
bey of Hales, in Gloucestershire, which was founded by Ricuarp, Earl 
of Cornwall and King of the Romans,-in 1246, at the expense of 
10,000 marks, and dedicated to the Virgin. How it came into York- 
shire must be mere conjecture, as there was no connexion between 
the two establishments.— Hull Advertiser. 


who is to make her debut as Polly in the Beggar’s Opera. 
pupil of Mr. Corri’s. 


of a Mrs. Ciirrorp from the provincial stage. 
deserve the honour of chaperoning so many of the fair and fear- 
ful; but debutantes are fond of taking refuge in the pathetic of 
white handkerchiefs, and it must be allowed that Mrs. Haller weeps 





Marcn ror Five Hunprep Gurinzas.—The great trotting match 


‘between Mr. Barnard’s mare, of the Arabian breed, and Captain Col- 
ston’s brown horse, took place yesterday morning over a two-mile cir- 
cle, in the Grove Park, at Rutherford, near Gerrard’s Cross, for the 


above stake. It was to trot nine miles against each other, and to start 
at different ends of the two miles. The persons present were dis- 
mounted, to give fair play to the horses, and not cause @ bustle, to in- 
duce them to break from the trot. Each did the two miles as follows : 


THE MARE. min, sec. THE HORSE. min. sec. 
Ist 2 miles in oS ae By lee atleian.. 6D 
Oh dey. ct te ROTO Oe. be He ee 9 


O64 Ga 0 estas (64S ee HM 
NN | PRS Pee he eee ee 
Raat We. 4. @- 6. 5.2. 7 


eo ow PBR 
Site Pee ee Be 
DRS ee eto. Oe 6 
o7 46) 27 49 
It was a fine race as ever was run, and both were neck and neck at 
the seventh mile, when the horse began to fall'a little off his speed, 
and did not require the mare to be pushed. ‘The race was won by se- 
y t t last. 
Wu Cae a rath Races 1n 1822.—The following is an account of 
the money, and gold and silver cups won at the five principal places 


? t year -— 

i  eomiadaat . . . « « £36,799 0 and seven Cups. 
, re er 5,922 15 and one Cup. 
Doncaster . . .: - 5,549 10 and one Cup. 
pF ee ee 4,208 5 and one Cup, 


Epsom . . . 3,583 5 and one Cup. 








The whole amount including the above, won at the different races, is 
£99,384 4s. and 89 Cups. 


e greatest prize was the Grand Duke 
Michael’s Cup, with 3,205 guineas in it, won by Michaelmas at New- 


market. 


rr 
Haymarket THEATRE.—The company assembled on Saturday 


morning to commence their preparations for opening this Theatre on 
Saturday next. ‘The muster was very strong, and we are highly gra- 
tified to see the names of Messrs. Liston, C. Kemprr, Terry, Jones, 
Oxerrry, TAYLEURE, with Madame Vestris, Mrs. CHaTTERLEY, and 
Mrs. Jonnson. Among the new candidates for public favour are— 


Mrs. W. Currorp, from the Norwich Theatre ; and a young onay> 
le isa 


The Stranger was performed on the 21st June, for the introduction 
The Play does not 


abundantly. There are powerful passages scattered through the af- 
fectation and absurdity of the scene ; and, with a moral capable of 
being endured by any mind of common delicacy, its passion might 
give ita place of respect upon the stage. But as it comes before us, 
in the naked avowal of the most repulsive offence against feeling and 
society, it deserves the consideration of Managers, whether they should 
hastily indulge the propensity of their heroine novices to exhibit the 
modesty of elopement, and the honour of adultery. Mrs. Cuirrorp 
is by no means the worst actress that we have seen in this ill-omened 
character. She moves upon the stage with the ease of habit ; she has 
a sufficiently powerful voice, and her action seems seldom injudicious. 
Her figure is above the middle size, and her countenance not inex- 
pressive: she was frequently applauded. The play was given out for 
repetition without dissent. Kemstr was the Stranger, and his acting 
was spirited and graceful. ‘The house was respectably filled. 
——=—_a 

Bow-Street.—John Fraser, a wretched looking individual, was 
put to the par, charged by a respectable woman, residing in 
Drury-court, Drury-lane, with threatening her life, as well as his own, 
because she would not reccive his addresses in a manner suitable to 
his wishes. He had, on a former occasion, been at this office for an- 
noying this lady in a similar manner, and was then discharged on his 
promise to behave better. The Prosecutrix stated, that about twelve 
years ago she and her deceased husband lived in the Prisoner's mo- 
ther’s house, and that ever since the death of her husband she had, 
from motives of humanity, seeing the distressed condition of the Pri- 
soner, administered to his wants as far as lay in her power. This 
charitable feeling on her part emboldened the Prisoner to suppose 
that her repeated acts of kindness proceeded from a more tender mo- 
tive than cold charity ; and his annoyance towards the Prosecutrix 
had lately been such as to induce her to let her house and shop, in 
order to get rid of importunities. He was committed until he shall 
find security for his future good behaviour. 


I 


The remains of the Marquis of Hertrorn are to’be removed from 
his house in Manchester-square, for interment in the family vault at 
Sudburn, Suffolk. 

The nuptials between Lawrence Peer, Esq. and Lady Jaxer Len- 
Nox, second daughter of the Dowager Dutchess of RicuMmonp, are 
shortly to be solemnized. ; 

Boxinc.—Lenney beat Cooper the Gypsey who fought Scroggins, 
at Moulsey Hurst yesterday, after a fight of three quarters of an hour; 
and Harris beat Godfrey the Navigator, on Bagshot Heath, in 32 mi- 
nutes. It was a slaughtering combat. 

The great Bridge now erecting over the Menai at Bangor ferry, in 
Wales, is a work of the most magnificent description. ‘The space of 
the arch is 360 feet. 

Veit or Mary, Queen oF Scots.—This relic, bequeathed by Cardi- 
nal York to Sir John C. Hippisley, and now in his possession, has elicited 
a long description from one of the foremost of the German literati. A plate 
has been engraved from it. 

Matcu To po 15 Mires in an “Hour anp 17 Mixvtes.—Mr. 
Douglas, an officer in the army, undertook to do the above match, for a 
bet of fifty guineas, on the Watford road, over a three-mile picce of ground. 
He did the first three miles in 17 minutes and 50 seconds ; the second in 18 
minutes and 2 seconds ; the third in 18 minutes and 16 seconds ; and fourth 
in 18 minutes and 45 seconds. The pedestrian had five minutes and seven 
seconds to do the other three miles in, and he resigned. 

Matcu Between Hutton axp Asnton.—We understand that a 
match has been made between these two pedestrians to run four miles at 
Doncaster, on the 27th of September next, for two hundred ds each. 

A new farce, entitled Love Letters, was produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre on the 24th June, and received with decided approbation. 














BIRTHS. 


In Berkley-square, the Countess of Dartmouth, of a son and heir.—At Garboldis- 
ham. Norfolk, the Marchioness of Blandford, of a son and heir—At Sutton, near 
York, the Lady of the Hon. and Rev. G. Pellew, of a daughter.—Mrs. Joseph Fer- 
guson, of Fisher-street, of a son. 

MARRIED. 


At Cambeswell, H. H. Goodhall, Esq. of the India House, to Mary, daughter of 
H. Smith, Esq. of Peckham House, Surrey.—At St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, W. 
Carroll, Esq. to Elizabeth, relict.of the late G. Thackrab, Esq. of Twickenham 
Lodge, Middlesex—At Dorking Chureh, A. Blackstone, Esq. to Miss Sarah Hum- 

hreys, niece to Mr. neg Mickleham. Surrey.—On the 17th June, at Lambeth 

alace, by his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Hon. Robert Smith, M.P. 
for the County of Buckingham, and only son of Lord Carrington, to the Hon. Eliza 
Katharine Farester, second daughter of Lord Forester.—On the 2ist June, at St. 
Andrews, Holborn, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Rochester, Longueville Clark, 
Esq. M.A. F.K.S. Barrister at Law, of Lincoln’s-Inn, and of the Privy Council Of- 
fice, to Maria Hart, only child of Joseph Hart Myers, M.D. of John-street, Ameri- 
ca —At Arthuret, by the Rev. John Fawcett, A.M., the Rev. Edward Ander- 
son, BD. Rector of Hickling, Notts, and late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Ann, youngest daughter of the late Dr. Paley, Archdeacon at Carlisle.— 








‘At. St. Mary's, Mr. George Irwin, book-printer, to Miss Hollyweil,—at Su} 
Ghurch, in Yhis city, Mr.Sobn Bighett, sc lies Menguret Orettiecay yae 


Carson, of the Hamlet of Middlesclough, to Miss Ann Tho of 
Wetheral—Mr. James Kirkpat to on Ww mpson, of the parish of 


John Watson, tu Miss Elizabeth ndson—Mr. James W. t, coach-maker, to 
Miss Ruth Pattinson.—At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Londén, Captain Joop of 
the town of Liverpool, to Miss Stalker, daughter of the late Mr..J. wptalker 
of Maryport—At Harrington, Mr. Douglas, master of the brig Minerva, to Miss 
Gibson, of the same place.—At the Parish Church of Almonbury, Mr. Isaac Grun- 
dy, of Kirkby-Lonsdale, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. Platt, of Farend-house, 
near Huddersfield.—In London, G. Bankes, Esq. M.P. to G Charlotte, only 
child of Admiral Nugent. DIED . 


At Camden Town, James Stevenson, . M.D. late m to the household of 
(our present King) the Prince of Wales, Member of the Pinacen Society, and of 
the of A Iture, much respected and most d lamented by all his 
friends.—In the 60th year of her age, at Beaumanor P near Lowgthe . 
Miss Aspinshaw, a maiden lady, sister to the Rev. Dr. Staunton, of Staurtton, near 
Newark. So sudden was her death, that after writing a letter, she got up, saying 
she would go and take a walk in the garden, as she did not feel very well: very few 
minutes, however, elapsed, before she dro down and died almost instantly.—At 
Cuddington, Bucks, a young man, named A. Roadnight, in consequence-of. having 
drank a quantity of cold water, when in a profuse Legge nae: from dancing.—On 
the 11th June, the Rev. Isaac Tozer, of Frome, late of Tooting.—At Lambeth, D. 
Jones, Esq. of New Inn, Solicitor.—On the 15th June, at his residence, near Croy- 
don, John Brickwood, Esq. in the 79th year of his age—At Highgate, June 14th, 
Maria, eldest daughter of William Domville, Esq. in the fourteenth yéar of her age. 
--On the 9th June, at her grandfather’s, the Earl of Tankerville, at Walton-upon- 
Thames, Elizabeth Mary Beresford, aged 13, second daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
Wm. and Lady Ann Beresford, and grand-daughter to the late Archbishop of Tuam. 
—On the 7th inst. at Sudborough, Northamptonshire, aged 66, the Rev. Sir Thomas 
Hewet, Bart. many years Rector of that place. 











se TaN . ST 

NFORMATION is requested relative to JAMES HARDY, who died about five 

: Foe pgo in this city ; he was the son of Robert Hardy, a native of Derbysh.re, 
n n 


ngland, who died about 1760, in Charleston. Please apply at the Office of the 
British Consul. July 27—1t | 


THE PAVILION, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


MES: LEWIS respectfully informs her friends and the public, that the abore 
Yi elegant establishment is open for the reception of company. Every attention 
will be paid to insure the comfort and convenience of those who may favour her 
with their patronage. July 27 


DWARD MILFORD, No. 7, Fabrique-street, Upper Town, QUEBEC, returns 
his sincere acknowledgments for the support he has received since he com- 
menced business, and respectfully informs families he has just received a few cases 
of BRITISH PORCELAIN, consisting of gees Lenco? and Tea Sets, Cat 
Table Glass, and a large assortment of Earthen and Brown Ware. Also, superiot 
Wines, Liquors, Groceries, &c. July 27 
NILES’S NEW WORK. 
Ww. A. COLMAN, 46 William-street, begs leave to request the subscribers fn 
the Principles and Acts of the Revolution, by H. Niles, Esq. to call or send 
for thejy volume ; as the subscription is numerous, fears it will not be in his 
power 16 serve them with it as soon as their anxiety naturally will] lead them to 
desire so valuable a work. 

The great delay in its publication was unavoidable. Mr. Niles being determined 
to make it as good as possible, and as his pros us said it should contain from 4 
to 500 pages of Revolutionary matter, if to be had, or if not, to fill the volume with 
more modern things, but of the old fashion, required more time to perform the 
same than he expected. 

It has now appeared agreeably to the proposals, and is published to match his 


bag = =, 4. — A few copies only of the edition remain for non-subscribers. 
Julyv —t 




















FOR THE LADIES. 
Ww" A. COLMAN, No. 46 William-street, has just received Nine Books of 
PATTERNS of EMBROIDERY, drawn by a Hambro’ Lady, each eontain- 


ing 580 different ones, for gowns, caps, ruffs, &c. at the low price of 4 dolls. 75 
cents each. July 20 





UNITED STATES’ LAW JOURNAL. 
UST Published by WM. A. COLMAN, 46 William-street, the first number of 
the U. S. Law Journal and Civilian Magazine, edited by several Members of 
the Bar. Published Quarterly. Price 5 dolls. per annum. 
N. B. Subscribers will please send for their numbers. July 20—tf 
YOUNG MAN of the first respectability wishes a situation in some Mercan- 
tile Hlouse in any pet of the United States, or in South America, being fa- 
miliar with the French, Spanish, aud Portuguese Languages. The most satisfar- 
tory references will be given as to his capacity and integrity. A line left at this 
Office to Edward Cooke, will be attended to. July 20 


| Fy ~4 CORSET:WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and exe 
tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cautelo’s corsete, 
and are respectiully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is given as 
usual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the Jadies the patent en 
Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure health and comfort to 
the wearer, and is particularly recommended for growmg Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, the 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 

Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 18 


UST PUBLISHED, the first eight numbers of a Review of the present Systems 

of Medicine and Chirurgery, wherein the great discovery of the real escential 
nature of Fevers is made known to the world, and al) these diseases treated on a 
new, rational, permanent and iofallible principle of practice, disclosed by that 
discovery, which will enable every judicious practitioner of Medicine and Chirurgery 
to cure the most violent modifications of typhus, yeliow, or any other fever, in the 
space of three or four days, with a certainty of success that never was expected 
nor experienced in the old insufficient and mechanical method of treating them as 
general diseases of the blood and humvurs of the body. By Peter Donaldson, Chi- 
rurgeon ; a Licentiate of the Royal College of ae nay, te of Edinburgh ; late 
Chirurgeon in the service of the Honorable East India Company of London; now 
a Practitioner of Medicine, Chirurgery and Obstetricy in the city of New-York. 

All the numbers published may be had at the usual price of 25 cents each at the 
Book Store of S. KING, 326 Broadway, or at the residence of the Author, 145 
Water-street. July 6 

RIVATE CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION —An English Gentleman, accustomed 
to the mode of Instruction practised in the first public Schools in England, 
and whose references for ability are unexceptionable, proposes to form a class of 
young Gentlemen, between the ages of ten and sixteen, whe may wish to receive 

















Tuition inthe highest department of classical study. Apply at this office. June 29 
NFORMATION WANTED—AUGUSTUS KYNS, alias LEVETT, who 
came from England in 1804 or 1205, and who was enga in painting in an Oil 


Cloth Manufactory when last beard of, is requested to communicate his present 
place of residence to Messrs. JOHN LAIRD & SON, Georgetown, D. C. where he 
may hear of something to his advantage. June 29 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
M. UNDERWOOD, from London, begs to inform the public that he has com- 
menced the manufacture of the above, with Cavice, a sauce for Fish, Wild 
Fowl, Beef Steaks, Hashes, Gravies, &e. Also Reading Sauce, Harvey's do., Quip 
do.; Mushroom Caichup, Walnut do.; Pickles, Currie, Powder, &c. 

The above Sauces have been long used at the tables of the first families in England 
and France; and such is their grateful flavour and nutricious qualities, that few 
people dine without them. Fish can only be eaten in perfection when they are use 

Sold wholesale by W. UNDERWOOD, Boston; and retailed by the priaci 
Grocers; also by S. Stannab, Confectioner, Broadway, New-York ; Dr. Dyott, Phi- 


ladelphia; and the ae Grocers in Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Wash- 
ington, and New-Orleans. June 22 


OHN WILKINSON, who emigrated from Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, England, 
about 30 years ago, and settled in New-York, where he perhaps prociont 

Physician, and who has or had a daughter, is entitled to some property at Wisbeach, 

left him by a relation. For further particulars, inquire at the office of the Albion. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—If Mr. DEEKINER, who has resided iu or near 

Falton-st. from Lincolnshire, England, is now in the United States, or wherg 
this will meet his eye, by application to EDWARD HARDY, 111 Broadway, New- 
York, he may have a letter from his friends in England, together with further 
information to his advantage. June 22 


F JOSEPH WATKINS, late a private in his Majesty’s 10th regiment of Hussars. 
the son of John Watkins, formerly of Trebincon, in the county of Monmci:th, i 
England, and only surviving brother and heir at law of John Watkins, late of the 
same parish, farmer, who died on the 16th day of March last, intestate, will apply 
at the office of Messrs. B. & T. GABB, Solicitors, at Abergavenny, in the county 
aforesaid, or to JOHN WHEELEY, New-York, he will hear of something to hig 

advantage. New-York, June 22. 
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Printed by Daniel Fanshaw, No. 20 Sloat-lane, and Published by Joun 
S. BartietT, M.D. Proprietor,every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the 
ALBION, 37 William-sireet, New-York, and is forwarded by the Northera 
and Southern Mails on the same day, by the Eastern Mail on Sunday 
morning, and delivered to the Subscribers in the City on the afternoon and 
evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accompanied with the 
half yearly advance, and advertisements, are received (post —, at the 
Office of the Albion ; by W. A. Colman, 46 William street ; Thos. Jordan, 
General Agent, 2 Cornhill Court, Boston ; Matthew Carey Esq. Philadel- 
bia; John Gilchrist, Librarian, Montreal ; Edward Milford, Quebec ; and 


=. Ridout, Esq. York, Upper Canada. 
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